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From a lovely Colonial chair, turies. Passing time and fads of the moment 
the designer of Fairfax drew his __ will not dim its beauty. 

inspiration for this delightful Fairfax is Colonial Georgian in character. 
pattern. A design of such rare charm that it Jt finds ready harmony with those Colonial 
has found its place in more fine homes than —_ decorations so much in vogue today. 


any other sterling silver pattern in the world. During March leading jewelers are mak- 
g M: ading S ¢ é 


With its sharply contrasted planes and ex- __ ing special Fairfax exhibits, showing complete 
quisite simplicity, Fairfax makes an immediate dinner and tea sets. Yet it is only one of many 


appeal to the lover of the authentic Colonial | Gorham productions your jeweler will gladly 
mood. It perpetuates in enduring sterling an show you. (Fairfax teaspoons, $7.50 for six. 
artistic motif that has lived Dinner knives, $22 for six. 


and flourished for cen- GG () R H A M Dinner forks, $28.50 for six.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. ALO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Whatever your taste—whatever your favorite period —you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize with both” 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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:. some places Jupiter Pluvius makes the going pretty tough in March. 


Not so many years ago you faced the unfavorable elements with a prayer 


that our tires wou id remain faithful. Today, on Tires by Lee of 
Consh 


Lee together with some others in the industry are reducing your worries 


hohocken, you give them little thought. 


and eliminating your troubles by making better tires. 


Tire making is like making bread or cake; the same ingredients in the 
hands of efficient cooks often produce varying results. Here at Con- 
shohocken we dag: the art of making dependable tires; for forty-four 


years Lee workmen have been proficient rubber craftsmen. 


The master rubber craftsman of his time, J. Elwood Lee, taught them 
_ia how. This was his greatest legacy. 


o 





Modern methods and equipment have served to enhance, not to ey ag 


LEE Shoulderbilt the original “knowing how. the 


Compared to other makes of heavy duty balloons, 
you will find the Shoulderbilt bigger, taller anc 
oftentimes heavier. They are over over-size. The 
greater service to you must be obvious. 


We intend that everv tire wit 
Lee name on it shall be a credit to that name. 


2 Lee Tire & Rubber Company, Conshohocken, Pa. ® 
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Brush away those morning 


cobwebs of fatique - ~~ 


5 pall start the day with an “open all 
night” look on your face .. . with 
eyes crying for sleep—skin pale, drawn, 
haggard looking. No need of that now— 
even if you were up way past your favorite 
bedtime. 


Here’s a way to freshen right up and snap 
into it—a way to look and fee/ alive, full 
of pep, eager and ready for a new day. 


The secret is simple. Just pat a few drops 
of Fougere Royale Lotion on your face 
after your morning shave. Takes 10 sec- 
onds to do it and the result is magic. You 
can almost feel your face waking right 
up. Good red color coming into your 
cheeks—circulation that quickly washes 
away fatigue lines, peps up pouchy fat and 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75c 

Talcum, 50c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50 


gives you a keen outdoor athletic look. 


At the same time it’s the most soothing, 
cooling lotion ever devised. Heals tiny 
nicks almost instantly (that’s because it’s 
styptic—stops bleeding) and gives your 
face a fresh, velvety smoothness that’s 
perfect. 


Try it—and with it the new Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream—a balanced cream 
that’s non-caustic, non-irritating—that 
gives you the fastest, cleanest, most com- 
fortable shave you ever had. Both are 
mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern)—an outdoor man’s fra- 
grance. At good druggists everywhere. 
Generous samples for the coupon below. 
Write today. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T5 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 


containers of Fougere Royale After- | 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Name.-.-.- — ee eps 





Address : 








City 











LETTERS 


Naval Building 


Sirs: 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you my 
satisfaction at the eminently fair and under- 
standing manner in which the naval building 
program was presented to your readers in your 
issue of Feb. 20, 1928. (Slight errors in the 
biographical paragraph concerning Admiral 
Hughes are of course of no consequence. ) 

J. D. Moore 
Lt. Comdr. U. S. N. 





Hydrographic Office 
Navy Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Let Lt. Comdr. Moore specify the 
“slight errors.” —Ep. 


Bruce Barton School 
Sirs: 

In your Feb. 6 issue, under “Religion” you 
find fault with a certain miner for the feeling 
he evinces towards ministers and their enviable 
financial position. 

|The miner sang: “How much money does a 
clergyman need, for reading out the gospel and 
mumbling the creed? He lives at home and he 
doesn’t pay rent—if he gets a plugged nickel, 
he’s a very lucky gent.’”—Ep. | 

In support of this position you cite the large 
financial recognition received by dentists and 
other professional men as compared with that of 
ministers. 

I am afraid that, in the minds of many readers, 
this attitude will place Time in the ranks of 
philistines and others of the Bruce Barton school 
who interpret the world’s most cherished illusions 
in the light of their pragmatical souls. 

Christ, during his entire ministry, so contin- 
uously insisted that his disciples should give up 
the things of this world that there can be no 
reasonable doubt entertained as to his meaning. 

And what, pray, has the excellence of Dr. 
Jefferson’s preaching and his freedom “from 
garbled sensationalism” got to do with the re- 
muneration he receives. Did St. Paul, St. Francis, 
St. Ignatius claim return from their saintliness? 

Of course not. . No, this miner you quote 
may not have been actuated by the highest 
principles, but in the light of the four gospels, 
I confess, he’s not so far wrong. 

K. OLIPHANT 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


— 


“Bank Robbers” 


Sirs: 

Having been an interested reader of TIME 
for several years I feel sure that you will be 
glad to correct an erroneous statement made on 
p. 30 your issue for Feb. 13, 1928, wherein you 
state under caption “Bank Robbers,” that two 
innocent Mexicans were shot in front of a Bank 
at Midland for the sake of the rewards offered 
by the T. B. A. 

These Mexicans were shot in Stanton, Texas, 
20 miles east of Midland and their assailants 


(Continued on p. 4) 





Tim_E, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
W. 4asth Street, New York, N. Y. Circulation 
Office, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. Mar- 
tin, Wells Root, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch, 
Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, Priscilla Hobson, 
Peter Mathews, Peter Vischer, S. J. Woolf. 

Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. Correspond- 
ence pertaining to subscriptions and changes of 
address should be sent to Roy E. Larsen, Cir- 
culation Manager, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 25 W. 45th Street, New York 
City. 
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at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the Act 
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The Story of Two Plants 


told in a newspaper clipping 
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Running full time and unable to 
‘keep up with orders, directors. of 
the Ellenboro Manufacturing. Co. of 
Ellenboro, N. C., held a meeting last 
week to perfect plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the plant. 































(Cinemaiencetanarnenecaseanad i aeensaeantioetbaantss 


The See Manufacturing Co, plant 
Ohio,| at M&aimeite, Conn., idle for the past 
a Bpacity three years and in receiver’s hands,. 
IEDMON been | has been sold for $#Re9#M The plant 

these | formerly employed 200 people in the 
manufacture of knit underwear. 
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*In the low- xe *In the high-pro- 

production- Sl duction -cost 

Fe3d f 2 Behind these two press accounts you can see Gast csele 

Cernrnies. the business facts that have created prosperity sadutivialized. 

on one hand—and, on the other, stagnation. 
A study 1 
2 
study in contrasts 
In v. In old, highly 
PIEDMONT CAROLINAS industrialized areas 

Plentiful raw materials near at hand. Raw materials shipped in from a distance. 
Abundant labor, both skilled and unskilled, Labor scarce, hedged about by many artificial 
glad to leave agriculture for industrial employ- restrictions on output, and hampered by tradi- 
ment. Willing and productive. tion or un-American ideas. 
Transportation open all year, uncongested, Transportation crippled by winter storms; 
competitive, free. | ° often under unified control. 
Legislation, sane and progressive, encouraging A Legislation too often meddlesome and regula- 


to manufacture and industrial development. tory, burdensome and confiscatory. 


Power based on high-cost fuel, trans- 
= over congested rail lines. Small 
ydro-electrical development. 


Hydro-electric power based on streams 
rising in the mountain section, one of the 
heaviest rainfall areas in the U. S. 


Low-cost land, buildings and overhead. Land crowded and plants costly to build. 


Manufacturing costs substantially lower. Manufacturing costs very much higher. 


Markets dependent on a declining agricul- 


Markets, based on profitable agriculture 
ture and on industries that are stagnating or 


(high-quality cotton, tobacco, truck) and on 





thriving industry. Get All the Facts dying out. 
¥ H abe "4 In this book, “Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits * ° — " 
A year round climate sum You,” you will find detailed data as to raw materials A fluctuating climate sum 
mer average 70°-80°; winter available, labor supplies, wage tables, power, transpor- mer average 70°-80°; winter 
° o : tation, markets and living conditions. Brief. Condensed. A © Rai d 
average 35°-45° Rainy days Readable. Send for a copy today. average 20°-25°. Rainy days, 
100-120. Your request, made to our Industrial Department, 430.170, 


Room 1712, Mercantile Building, Charlotte, N.C., will 
receive prompt and courteous consideration. Write. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
Ye 
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(Continued from p. 2) 


are now under indictment for murder. This press 


statement has given our town some rather un- 
welcome publicity, your part of which I am sure 
you will be glad to rectify. 

3 I am a former subscriber but for the past 
year have been buying Time at the newsstand 
and sometimes I often get there too late to get 
a copy. I enclose my check for $5.00 for a 
year’s subscription. 

D. L. Hutr 
Midland, Texas. 





Prescient 


Sirs: 

Your reference to ‘notorious, noisy’ George 
Jean Nathan (Time, Feb. 13) suggests the 
idea that you might develop a column devoted to 


2 ° 
| critics, to be called, perhaps, Critica. Review the 
reviewers of books, plays, events—political, social, 
local! It would be priceless to see the punish- 
| ment fit the crime and the notorious, noisy one 


wriggling under the scalpel of a pen as acidly 
penetrating as his own. 
° | Anyhow I think Time owes it to me to con- 
french vichy sider this suggestion. I am no mere static sub- 
scriber but a regular newsstand purchaser who 
demands his Time sonorously over the counters 
of the Statler Hotel in Detroit—that all may hear 
and take notice of the name. The officiating 
maiden usually hands me a Times (Hearst's 
local publication) whereupon I spell the name 
of your newsmagazine and thus secure for you 
further free publicity. . . . Long life to your 
| prescient, colorful pen. 
WALA GARNET WARREN 
— Detroit, Mich. 











Prizewinner Burk 
Sirs: 
I enjoy your keen observations on the great A 
and near great and give you credit for ability 
to draw portraits to the point of truth. How- 
ever, that of Dr. William Herbert Burk, in your 
issue of Feb. 20, would give one not acquainted 
with Dr. Burk’s personality a wrong impression 
of the man. 
To one knowing him more or less intimately 
for thirty years, “sly, uncertain, embarrassed, 
tip-toeing’’ makes perhaps an amusing picture 
but fails completely to describe a type of man 
rarely found in the ministry: a man who fights 
for his ideals with both feet on the ground, with 








moral and physical courage apparent in every trial 
act, a salesman superlative and about as human that 
a man as can be found in any walk of life. som 
That is Dr. Burk. heat 
One might criticize him because of his methods teen 
and sometimes because of his mistakes but never 
because of his being either sly or uncertain. When, M 
therefore, I read your portrayal of this year’s beer 


recipient of the Bok Prize, I could not do other 


on the f: inest limiteds ae wenddiods,” Wik. Seth sae en eeauaieamod But 








Dr. Burk with something more than oratory to = 

bring into being even temporarily the “little t% 

. white-haired clergyman” you portrayed. pati 

Men who travel know the importance of 5 P Pouce mus 

eke p _ it. FUGE mel 

; r ; Norristown, Pa. Rak 

a healthy digestive system s ~ » Vichy Time described the awarding of the Sidr 

Célesti ; l : " - £ prize and the appearance of Dr. Burk as Sing 

ciestins 1s popular in the Club Cars O they appeared to an observer. TIME also The 

America’s finest limited A ple indicated, with emphasis, that the puppy- 1 

Merica s linest limiteds s ~ ~/\ picasant- like exterior of Dr. Burk bore small re- tau; 

: ; semblance to his moral qualities.—Eb. ore: 

tasting, natural mineral water, bottled ; sm 

The 

fresh at the springs, served fresh the world | Mr. Moses Peaceful era 

| or 

> an Sirs: aga! 

over. Prescribed by physicians for Over a In Time, Feb. 6, p. 24, speaking about Yehudi Eng 
Menuhin, you state that his father is Russian 

hundred rears aS a digestive stimulant and his mother is Tartar. This is not so. His I 

y father and mother are Jews who came to the Am 

: . . United States from Palestine. An analysis of of \ 

and for the control of intestinal disorders. their names will prove that they are not Russian Ma 

names, nor Tartar, but Hebrew. acct 

Take the father’s name, Moshe; it is Hebrew com 

for Moses. The last name, Menuhin, is also evel 

" TW s ’ “4 

FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY Hebrew; it means “peaceful.’”’ The boy’s name, ~ 

‘ Be i Yehudi, is unmistakably Hebrew; it means “a | wi 

27th Street and Hudson River, New York Judaean.” Have you ever heard of Russians or kno 

: few Toa | Tartars having 100% Hebrew names? cam 

General Distributors for the United States Mr. Menuhin, enier, settled in Palestine when mal 

a young man. His name at that time was not the: 





Menuhin. He adopted this Hebrew name to alm 
: | the 
(Continued on p. 48) gre: 
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The Charming Songs of 
loth Century England 
Now Brought to Your 


Home / 
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noblemen sangthe pop- 
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The English Singers 


—eemeJTTEN the Elizabethan era is men- 
tioned, we think of the imperish- 
able writings of Shakespeare, the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, or 
the beginning of England’s indus- 

trial and financial progress. Few realize 

that during the reign of good Queen Bess 
some of the finest music the world has ever 
heard, was composed. Many say the music of Six- 
teenth Century England is as great as its literature! 


Why is this music so little known? Because it has 
been lost to the world for almost three centuries. 


There were no public “music halls” in those days. 
But in the evening, in every great castle, the host 
and his guests sang the wondrous love songs, bal- 
lades, carols and madrigals of the day. Under the 
patronage of the nobility, great organists, great 
musicians, composed these unusual, tuneful, spirited 
melodies to the lyrics of Shakespeare, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Marlowe, Edmund Spencer, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Ben Jonson and the other great Elizabeth- 
ans, and taught music to the sons and daughters. 
Singing was considered necessary to social standing. 
The voice of Merrie England was raised in song. 


Then came Cromwell and the Puritans, who 
taught that all forms of music were sinful. The 
organs and music were destroyed. And the merry 
voices were stilled—stilled for hundreds of years. 
The beautiful madrigals composed within one gen- 
eration were forgotten in the next. A few attempts 
to revive them failed. Now, however, they flower 
again in all their glory, with the advent of The 
English Singers of London. 


In October, 1925, these six great artists came to 
America under the auspices of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge 
of Washington. They sang these old, little-known 
Madrigals, Folk songs, Ballets, and Carols without 
accompaniment. And those who heard them were 
completely overwhelmed. Nothing like them had 
ever before been heard in America. The English 
Singers appeared in a number of concerts, and met 
with the most generous praise ever accorded an un- 
known group coming to our shores. In 1926 they 
came again; and again in 1927. Each year they re- 
mained for a longer period. On their present tour 
they are giving over one hundred concerts. It is 
almost impossible to secure admission—so great is 
the demand for tickets. Every music critic, every 
great musician, talks about The English Singers in 


On ROYCROFT 
ving Tone RECORDS 


terms almost unbelievably glowing. They cannot 
say enough about their music, their crystal-clear 
diction, their harmony. Walter Damrosch, Deems 
Taylor, Edward Johnson—hundreds of artists and 
musicians of note say “‘the advent of The English 
Singers is the outstanding musical event of years.”’ 


The New York Times said: “A concert by The 
English Singers is for a listener an unforgettable 
experience, a contact with a beauty that is rare and 
haunting, and _ interpretations 
that in their particular kind are 
unparalleled on the American 
concert stage. Here they stand 
alone and incomparable, 
because of the wonderful 
treasure of old English 
music which they reveal 
and the singularly elo- 
quent, finished and at- 
mospheric character of 
their performances.” 


And the New York 
Sun said: “These six 
English Singers provide 
an entertainment which baffles 
description because the capti- 
vating spirit of it cannot be re- 
duced to words.” The New York Evening 
Post said: “This extraordinary group of artists 
seemed . . . to remove the confines of the twen- 
tieth century . . . and gave usa real taste of what 
it must have been to be alive in the sixteenth cen- 
tury . . . the musical means by which all this and 
more is accomplished are of an unbelievable perfec- 
tion.”” Additional quotations—more than enough 
to fill a volume—could be given, for The English 
Singers have captivated all who have heard them. 


Realizing that not everybody could possibly hear 
The English Singers themselves, and that all who 
have heard them will want to hear them again and 
again, the Roycrofters of East Aurora, N. Y., have 
prevailed upon them to make recordings of their 

















beautiful music. Numerous test records 
were made by the new Living Tone process, 
until The English Singers themselves were 
perfectly satisfied that the records had 


And now every home can be transformed 
into an old English castle. Every woman 
can be Queen Elizabeth commanding young nobles 
to “‘give me song.” With these Roycroft records, 
you can close your eyes and turn back the years 
to the 16th century and hear those fine old Madri- 
gals which are actually as greatin the field of music 
as Shakespeare’s plays are in literature. No musi- 
cal event in years has so completely and univer- 
sally won the unstinted praise of critics, artists, 
composers. Yet the music is loved by all—even by 
the confirmed admirers of syncopation and 
jazz—and also by many discriminating people 
who thought they had no fondness for 
music. 


A brochure has been prepared, which 
contains the history of the old English 
Madrigals, the story of The English 
Singers, and the facts 
about Roycroft Living 
Tone Records. If 
you are interested, 
mail the coupon 
today. There is no 
charge or obliga- 
tion. Address WM. 
H. WISE & CO., 
SoleDistributors,Roy 
croft Living Tone 
Records, 50 West 
47th St., New York 


Wm. H. Wise & Co. (Sole Distributors 
Roycroft Living Tone Records) 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 
Please send me your free booklet about 
The English Singers and their Roycroft Liv- 
ing Tone Records. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


There is no car like an open car for those 
who love the out-of-doors in Spring 
and Summer days—to them a fine car 
seems almost literally a thing of life. 

In the Lincoln sport phaeton—with 
a custom body by Locke, a master de- 
signer of open car bodies, they find a 
matchless blending of sweeping lines and 
soft, flowing curves. A long, low hung 
chassis expressive of Lincoln power 
and great speed. Genuine richness in 





fittings and finish, restraint in non-es- 
sentials, but unmistakable quality even 
in unseen details—these tell the true 
story of Lincoln fineness. Satiny, smooth 
operation; deft, easy and sure control, 
and every performance feature of a gen- 
uinely fine car are present in balanced 
excellence—This is why the Lincoln 
Sport Phaeton is so completely satisfying 
to those who accept no compromise in 
open car quality and individuality. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Lincoln cars range in price from $4600 to $7300, completely equipped, at Detroit 


FORD RESOURCES SAFEGUARD YOUR LINCOLN 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ The mortgage was being foreclosed on 
a broken-down Indiana onion farm which 
President Coolidge was given “for an un- 
rendered service to agriculture.” There 
were bills to be signed—$6,792,000 for 
Army HouSing, $125,000,000 for new Fed- 
eral buildings throughout the land. People 
were already agitating about the next 
“Summer White House” and suggesting 
places as exotic as Hollywood, Calif., de- 
spite the President’s known feeling that 
he should stay near Washington this sum- 
mer. There was also the Jardines’ dinner, 
which President Coolidge had to attend 
alone, Mrs. Coolidge not feeling well 
enough, after her cold, to go out of doors 
until three days later. There was a holiday 
trip to Alexandria, Va., to celebrate Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and there was a new 
harbor, at Hollywood, Fla., to be blasted 
open by the touch of a button. Eclipsing 
all these there was Flood Control, around 
which the Coolidge week revolved. 

@ The flood control bill reported to the 
House last fortnight called for estimated 
expenditures of $473,000,000 with no 
money levied from the States benefited. 
President Coolidge, whose recommenda- 
tion had been for a $296,400,000 program 
with 20% borne by the States, began the 
week by calculating out loud that the 
Committee’s bill, of which the provisions 
were so sweeping that they might apply to 
every stream between the Appalachians 
and the Rockies, would triple itself before 
the work was finished, costing the U. S. 
more than anything it ever undertook ex- 
cept the last War. After this attack, the 
President assumed a role of arbitrator be- 
tween Congress and the Army engineers 
who had told the Administration what to 
recommend. 

The author of the House bill, Repre- 
sentative Frank R. Reid, is from Illinois. 
Fortunately for the President, Chairman 
Martin Barnaby Madden of the House 
Appropriations Committee is also from 
Illinois.* Mr. Madden was called to the 
White House for a conference with Mr. 
Reid, Chief of Engineers Jadwin and 
President Coolidge. He emerged as the 
Coolidge spokesman for a compromise. 

This move took a lot of wind out of the 
next figure on the scene, who was none 
other than Mayor William Hale (‘Big 
Bill”) Thompson of Chicago, self-anointed 
savior of the Mississippi Basin. He blus- 
tered into town calling the Coolidge com- 
promise plan “absurd,” saying he had 
come (as chairman of the Thompson- 
invented Flood Control Conference) to 


*See THE CONGRESS. 


put over the Reid bill. President Coolidge 
invited him to luncheon. When he heard 
about the Madden appointment and Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s willingness to waive the 
question of State-shared costs, except in 
principle, for the present, so that work 
might get started on the rivers below 
Illinois at once, Mayor Thompson’s blus- 
ter vanished. He went back to Chicago 
saying he would work to draft Mr. Cool- 
idge again for President. When Repre- 
sentative Reid next called at the White 
House he found that his large friend had 
made no dent in the Coolidge opposition 
to the Reid bill. 

Chairman Jones of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee waited on the President 
with a compromise bill—a $325,000,000 
program reducing the amount payable by 
the States from 58 millions to 12 and rest- 
ing responsibility for the work with a joint 
board composed of Army engineers, Mis- 
sissippi River Flood Commissioners, and a 
civilian engineer appointed by the Presi- 
dent. A statement by Secretary Hoover 
revealed that the President was willing to 
have the State contributions funded by 
the U. S., as suggested by Secretary of 
War Davis. Whether the President would 
direct Spokesman Madden to back the 
Jones bill in the House, remained to be 
seen. 


C President Coolidge’s visit to Alexandria, 
Va., for which the Mayflower was used to 
ferry him down the Potomac, was flag- 
flown and festive, but nothing like the sort 
of thing suggested by the New York World 
in its vicious headline: “BOOTLEGGERS 
JOIN COOLIDGE’S PARTY.” What 
happened was that some of the tickets ad- 
mitting Alexandrians to the official hand- 
shaking enclosure, somehow fell into hands 
that were distinctly not F. F. V. The 
cynosure of the moment appeared to enjoy 
the situation as much as anyone, however, 
nor did he say anything severe when he 
learned that the special edition of the 
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Alexandria Gazette, hawked by newsboys 
all around him, contained verbatim the 96 
“regular” and three “voluntary” toasts 
drunk in alcoholics to George Washington 
at Alexandria on the last birthday he lived 
to celebrate (1799). Among the toasts 
were: 

“The President of the United States— 
the political sheet anchor of all true Ameri- 
cans. 

“The Vice President of the United 
States—May he abjure his present political 
creed or expatriate himself to that country 
best adapted to it.* 

“Short shoes and long corns to the 
enemies of America. 

“The American Fair—May we be 
chained with their charms and charmed 
with their chains—15 cheers. 

“The Liberty of the Press—But legal 
restraints on calumny. 

“Gen. George Washington—May the 
hand be palsied that attempts to pluck the 
laurels from his brow. 

“The Fair Sex—Should their lovers be 
necessitated to leave them to our care, we 
promise to be religiously attentive to the 
charge.” 

@ When Sunday came, Mrs. Coolidge was 
feeling well enough to go cruising down 
the chill Potomac to Chesapeake Bay with 
President Coolidge and friends on the 
Mayflower. 

@ Bishop William F. McDowell, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, of Washington and friends 
called at the White House to protest 
against the President’s approving the 
Navy’s plan to build 15 cruisers and 1 air- 
craft carrier. 

@ Among persons who called last week 
upon the present “sheet anchor of all true 
Americans” at the White House, were Dr. 
Otto Peltzer of Germany, champion foot- 
racer; Jay Ward, small mascot of the 
American Legion; and one Charles A. 
Julianelli, aged 20, of Union City, N. J. 
Julianelli, a shoe-factory worker, had 
drawn President Coolidge’s portrait, using 
three photographs for models. He told 
about his visit, as follows: 

“. . 1 had to wait while some Con- 
gressmen were in thanking the President 
for something he had done for their State. 
Then the secretary, Mr. Sanders, ushered 
me in. 

“Well, when I first stepped into the 
President’s office I was nervous. It looked 
like it was going to be harder than I had 
expected. 

“But once we had shaken hands I felt 
all right. The President was very nice 
to me. 

“T handed him my drawing and said, ‘I 


*Thomas Jefferson loomed in 1799 as the foe 
of Federalism, leader of Republicanism. Present 
day Virginians hail him as father of the De- 
mocracy. 
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hope you won’t consider this flattering.’ 
You see, I wanted to put him at his ease 
about it. I didn’t want him to think the 
portrait looked any better than he looked. 

“Well, he smiled and put the drawing 
on the desk and stood away to look at it. 
‘It’s a good likeness,’ he said. He asked 
me questions about myself and I guess I 
stayed in there about twenty minutes.” 

The President was drawn from life last 
week, for the third time, by Artist Samuel 
Johnson Woolf, of Trme the Newsmaga- 
zine. 








Booms 


Mr. Reed. The thinly-populated South- 
west echoed all week with the slow, for- 
midable voice of Candidate Reed. Partly 
to overshadow Candidate Smith, partly to 
get credit for a party service, partly be- 
cause he revels in smoldering oratory, 
Candidate Reed stuck close to his stock 
speech on G. O. P. “boodlers” and mis- 
deeds, seasoned with a few peppercorns 
for Tammany Hall. At Dallas, he specially 
flayed Secretary Mellon. At Tulsa, his 
special text was Oil, his chief target the 
Tariff. At Topeka he fell upon President 
Coolidge and snarled: ‘Without hesitation 
I declare that the stratum of the Repub- 
lican party which has for the past eight 
years controlled the government is the 
most corrupt, the most venal and the 
most vicious body of men by which this 
nation has ever been afflicted.”* At Den- 
ver it was “the snoopers and spies... 
like the lice of Egypt”—an anti-Prohi- 
bition speech (Denver being wet). The 
League of Nations took a lashing, too, 
as the Angel of Vengeance passed on to 
Albuquerque. Here he said: “I expect 
someone to say that ‘Reed is merely de- 
structive; he wants to destroy existing 
conditions.’ Of course! Every time you 
want to change anything you must alter 
or destroy existing conditions.” Then he 
set up the Republican “crooks, grafters 
and scoundrels” again and once more 
flailed them down. Large audiences attend 
him everywhere. Everywhere he was ap- 
plauded by the Hearst press, which ad- 
mires President Coolidge and wants Secre- 
tary Mellon to succeed him, but whose 
owner is Candidate Smith’s implacable foe. 

Mr. Lowden last week began the open 
season for saying “another county heard 
from” in its original context. Candidate 
Lowden heard from the 99 counties of 
Iowa and cornered a fat majority of 1,443 
delegates chosen by cornland Republicans 
for the state convention. 

Mr. Hoover. Candidate Hoover an- 
swered the Borah questionnaire on Prohi- 
bition by calling the latter “‘a great social 
and economic experiment, noble in motive 
and far-reaching in purpose” which he 
does not favor repealing and which, “of 
course,” he stands for enforcing vigor- 


*In Topeka, Candidate Reed reverted to 
Lawyer Reed when local lawyers told him how 
“thrilled” they had been by the $100,000 fee 
he was reported to have gotten for defending 
Henry Ford in the Sapiro libel case. “All I 
want to say about that case,” replied Lawyer 
Reed, “is that, whatever the amount of that fee, 
it was not big enough to pay me for a client 
lying down after I had won my case.” 


ously, sincerely. “It must be worked out 
constructively,” said Candidate Hoover, 
leaving public information about where it 
was. Clarence Darrow, cynic lawyer, tried 
to illuminate by announcing, in Cincinnati: 
“T don’t think Hoover is any drier than I 
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Mr. Green (left): “In the anticipated 
event there is much to regret.” 
(See p. 9) 


am. I ought to know. I have had a drink 
with him.” 

Candidate Hoover went before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee and said that 
flood control, too, requires “‘a constructive 
solution.” He sided with the Administra- 
tion for the principle of the states sharing 
the cost. He neatly, almost scornfully, 
eluded further quizzing by saying that the 
facts of the Mississippi Basin’s condition 
were not all known yet, and by declining 
to criticize “my colleagues in the Govern- 
ment.” Senator Willis, who had blustered 
so about how he would drag out the 
Hoover opinions at this hearing, sat silent 
and brooding while Senator Hawes put 
most of the questions. 

The chief change in the pre-convention 
situation took place in Massachusetts, one 
of the Big Three (the others are Penn- 
sylvania, New York) whose Republican 
bosses want uninstructed delegations with 
which to control the Convention. In Mas- 
sachusetts, Governor Alvin Tufts (“Peter 
Bond’’) Fuller revolted against Boss Wil- 
liam Morgan Butler, refused to be an in- 
structed delegate and told the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company that ‘the 
next President of the United States will 
be Herbert Hoover or Alfred E. Smith.” 

“No! no! no!” shouted the ancients and 
honorables. 

“I’m not asking you: I’m telling you!” 
Governor Fuller shouted back. When he 
said: “If the Republicans put over some 
candidate nominated in a back room at 
2 o'clock in the morning and the Demo- 
crats nominate Al Smith, I believe Smith 
will be elected. . . .” 

“No! no! no!” 

“Well, if you don’t like that one, see 


what you think of the next one,” continued 
the Governor. “If the Democrats do not 
nominate Al Smith they had better dis- 
band or else reorganize the party as a free 
trade council of the Ku Klux Klan with 
Tom Heflin as head Kleagle.”* 

Governor Fuller said: “If it has done 
you as’much good to listen as it has me to 
deliver this, you’re all feeling elegant right 
now.” He was full of vim, having just re- 
turned from a Packard motor trip through 
Florida with golf at the stops. He was 
bustling about Massachusetts at a great 
rate, telling how the colleges should be 
run,+ getting after his Attorney-General 
for what looked like scalawaggery,** and 
booming other men so generously that in 
a speech to a large bevy of clubwomen he 
slipped into an absurdity. “I would like,” 
he said, “‘to place before you for considera- 
tion the ticket of Hoover and Lindbergh.” 

As every one knows, the Vice President 
of the United States must be 35 years old 
and Hero Lindbergh is only 26. Not with- 
out concern lest the Governor’s Hoover- 
ism might upset the plans of more pro- 
fessional politicians, the Springfield Re- 
publican croaked: “Governor Fuller may 
try again. The list of potential candidates 
is not exhausted with his Lindbergh flop. 
He might fill the breach himself. With 
Lindbergh out, who but Fuller could insure 
victory ?” 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 
Work Done. Last week the U. S. 


Representatives : 

@ Passed a bill authorizing the Post- 
master General to contract for transpor- 
tation of mail into U. S. possessions and 
foreign countries by air; sent it to the 
Senate. 

@ Passed a bill authorizing 10,000 silver 
half dollars commemorating the rs5oth 
anniversary of Captain Cook’s discovery 
of Hawaii; sent it to the Senate. 

@ Passed a bill sponsored by Chairman 
Butler of the Naval Affairs Committee to 
afford Gold Star Mothers and unremarried 
widows two-week trips (first class) to 
U.S. cemeteries in Europe at Government 
expense, any time within three years after 
July 1, 1928; sent it to the Senate. 

C Passed a bill raising Civil War widows’ 
pensions to $40 per month (from $30); 
sent it to the Senate. 

@ Passed a bill by Chairman Green of the 
Ways and Means Committee extending 
the time limit for War bonus applications 
to 1930; sent it to the Senate. 

@ Passed a bill appropriating $39,781,535 
to run the Municipal Government of the 
District of Columbia; sent it to the Senate. 


*In reply, Alabama’s Heflin, who mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope, erupted in the 
Senate with characteristically bad taste: ‘“Ala- 
bama’s Roman Catholic priest wrote this speech 
and this Romanized, purseproud, millionaire Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts spoke it! The answer, 
in my opinion, is found in the fact that Governor 
Fuller’s wife is a Roman Catholic!” 

tHe advocated the return and retention of 
compulsory chapel. 

**Attorney-General Arthur K. Reading of 
Massachusetts admitted having taken a $25,000 
retainer from the Decimo Club, Inc (co-operative 
buying organization) while in office. 
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Green Goes. It was an undemonstra- 
tive, quiet little man whom the House 
stood up and cheered one day last week. 
His small, tired face bore the wrinkles of 
17 years on a judge’s bench in Iowa and 
17 more years at a Representative’s desk 
in Washington. In the present Congress 
and the two preceding it he had sat as 
chairman when the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee was pondering long, statistical rev- 
enue bills. He was William Raymond 
Green, lord high custodian of the prime 
principle for which the Fathers fought— 
taxation with representation. 

Now he had been “kicked upstairs.” 
President Coolidge had appointed him to 
a vacancy in the U. S. Court of Claims for 
no better reason, it seemed, than that Mr. 
Green had chronically disagreed with Sec- 
retary Mellon’s ideas on taxation, particu- 
larly the inheritance tax, which the Ad- 
ministration wants repealed. Mr. Green 
fought the repeal because he thought it 
would benefit only a small class of rich 
people; because he thought taxes on es- 
tates are too easily evaded when left to 
the States to levy*; and because it irks 
him to see fortunes made in the West and 
taken East to be spent, enjoyed, inherited. 
Lately, however, Iowa has favored repeal- 
ing the inheritance tax, too. Pressure from 
behind as well as above persuaded Mr. 
Green to accept a post which he refused 
last year. Awaiting the Senate’s confirma- 
tion in his new office, Mr. Green told the 
House that “in the anticipated event there 
is much to regret in many ways.” 

Not regrettable were the new salary of 
$12,500 per annum (a $2,500 “raise” for 
a Representative) and the fact that the 
job would last a lifetime. In fact, Colyum- 
ist Frank Kent of the Baltimore Sun, 
who (when he is not Hoover-boosting) is 
forever dropping ironic flies into political 
ointments, wrote a piece called “The 
Green Boys Make Good.” In this Mr. 
Green’s salary rise was played up and peo- 
ple were reminded that last year some one 
—perhaps William R. Green—obtained 
the appointment of William R. Green Jr. 
to the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals, at 
$12,000 per annum. “That,” wrote Col- 
yumist Kent, “is certainly bringing them 
down with both barrels. These two jobs 

. come under the general classification 
of ‘sweethearts——a term understood by 
all politicians and sportsmen. In sheer 
juiciness they are not excelled by any 
plums on the Federal tree. 

Mr. Green’s successor as Ways & Means 
Chairman will be, by right of seniority, 
Representative Willis C. Hawley of Ore- 
gon, a tall, ponderous old gentleman with 
a mind like a cash register and an unflinch- 
ing faith in all aspects of the Coolidge era. 


Another patriarch—as patriarchs go in 
the 7oth Congress—whose face may leave 
the House after this session, is snow- 
crowned Martin Barnaby Madden, 73- 
year-old Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. Mr. Madden’s votes come 
from south Chicago, where Negroes live. 





*The most ‘‘notorious” State for estate tax- 
dodging is Florida, which levies no inheritance 
tax and whither rich people may transfer their 
wealth and will it, to avoid taxation by their 
home States. 


Elected and re-elected mechanically since 
1905, he worries now because a group of 
race-proud newcomers in his dark district 
are confabulating about the election of 
one of themselves next autumn. Mr. Mad- 
den, whom Mayor William Hale (‘Big 
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REAR ADMIRAL BRUMBY 


“T just can’t be positive about such things 
... can’t remember ... not familiar 
.. . don’t really know.” 


Bill”) Thompson graciously forgives for 
having been born in England, was offered 
a nomination as Congressman-at-large but 
he declined, preferring to rely once more 
upon his oldtime Negro neighbors whose 
causes he took up years ago when they 
were an apologetic minority. 


° 


The Senate Week 
Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 


Senators: 

q@ Amended and passed the Alien Prop- 
erty Bill, to return or pay for 300 millions 
of enemy property seized during the War; 
sent it to conference. — 








« Amended and passed the House Bill, © 


authorizing $1,061,378,060 to run the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments; 
sent it to conference. 

@ Amended and passed the House Bill, 
authorizing $308,000,000 for the Army’s 
military and non-military operations, 
which include flood damage inspection; 
sent it to conference. 

@ Adopted a conference report on the 
$720,000,000 Appropriations Bill for the 
Interior Department; sent the Bill to the 
President. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Again, S-4 


The findings of the Navy’s court of in- 
quiry on the S-4 disaster, issued last week, 
were divided into three parts. 

a) They found “jointly responsible” for 
the collision the commanding officers of 
both ships—dead Lieut. Commander Roy 


K. Jones of the gored submarine and living 


Lieut. Commander John S. Baylis of the 
Coast Guard destroyer Paulding. 

b) They found that the Navy would do 
well to publish more careful charts, to 
operate submarines less obscurely, to study 
and acquire better safety and rescue de- 
vices. 

c) They found, finally, this seeming 
paradox: that Rear Admiral Frank H. 
Brumby had been demonstrated unfit to 
command the Control Force* and should 
be removed, yet that the rescue plans he 
approved and supervised “were logical, in- 
telligent, and were diligently executed with 
good judgment and the greatest possible 
expedition.” 

The court of inquiry was composed of 
two august Rear Admirals (Jackson and 
Latimer) and a Captain and a Commander. 
Three distinct controversies—two of them 
within the Navy itself—raged in Washing- 
ton so soon as their ponderings were pub- 
lished. So sharp were these controversies 
that Secretary Wilbur hastily ordered the 
court to reconsider the whole case and 
report anew. 

One controversy was the Treasury De- 
partment v. the Navy Department. Secre- 
tary Mellon wrote a long, tart letter to 
Secretary Wilbur, reviewing the evidence 
and refusing to let any blame attach to 
Coast Guardsman Baylis. A like issue was 
joined by Navy men in defense of Lieut. 
Commander Jones. With the Treasury 
Department on the Paulding’s side and 
with Jones unhappily dead, one of these 
arguments seemed academic, the other 
lamentable and futile. 

More interesting was the case of Rear 
Admiral Brumby, on whose behalf it was 
contended that he had not been technically 
made a defendant in the trial and that the 
equivocal findings did not justify censuring 
him. While the subject of this discussion 
steamed out of Balboa, Panama, on his 
flagship, the cruiser Camden, to oversee 
Control Force maneuvers at the Perlas 
Islands last week, observers studied the 
court of inquiry’s alleged paradox to see 
why it should have puzzled the Navy De- 
partment. 

All that the Court had said, in clumsy, 
Naval fashion, was that whereas experts 
had been on hand with good plans and 
execution, their virtue was not shared by 
their commander, Rear Admiral Brumby. 
By good staff work rather than good com- 
manding had that little been done which 
was done. When the busy pro-Brumbians 
professed incomprehension of the court’s 
sentence: “He had not the familiarity with 
the essential details of construction of 
submarines and the knowledge of rescue 
vessels, and the knowledge of the actual 
work being carried on by his subordinates 
necessary to direct intelligently the impor- 
tant operations of which he was in charge” 
—it was apparent that for Navy reasons 
the pro-Brumbians had chosen to forget 
certain patches of dialog in the court 
record, such as the following: 

“Question: Why did it take so long for 
air to be started into the compartment ? 

“Admiral Brumby: I just can’t be pos- 
itive about such things. I just can’t re- 

*Comprising all submarines and submarine 
auxiliaries in the Atlantic. 
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member. Ask the technical people. 

“Q.: At the time the first diver went 
down on Sunday, December 18, and heard 
tappings from the torpedo room, why did 
he not connect up the air-hose then? 

“Admiral B.: I am not familiar with the 
details of the construction of submarines, 
but those who were there thought the steps 
being taken were the proper ones. 

“Q.: Why was not the salvage compart- 
ment line, constructed to send breathing 
air into the torpedo chamber, connected? 

“Admiral B.: Well, I don’t really know. 
I can’t answer that question. My im- 
pression is the divers did all they could do. 
As to details I can’t tell you. You'll have 
to ask the technical men. 

“Q.: When was the compartment air 
line connected? 

“Admiral B.: I don’t know that it was 
ever connected. I’m not sure.” 


During the week of S-4 wrangling there 
was one redeeming event. Chief Gunner’s 
Mate Thomas Eadie, the diver who went 
down under the rising waves that bitter 
Sunday to rescue a comrade whose airline 
had got fouled, was called to the White 
House to receive a Congressional Medal of 


Honor. 
CRIME 


Chicago Pineapples 

Chief of Police Michael E. Hughes of 
Chicago having announced that he had 
stamped out a great part of his city’s 
crime (Time, Jan. 30), Chicago has been 
peacefully humdrum in recent weeks, ex- 
cept for a few episodes, such as: 

The bombing of the City Comptroller’s 
home. 

The bombing of a ward boss’s home. 

The bombing of a judge’s home. 

The bombing of the State’s Attorney’s 
secretary's home. 

The discovery of a bomb large enough 
to raze a five-story building beside an 
elevated railway pillar. 

The posting of 300 policemen to guard 
other city officials’ homes, especially 
Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) Thomp- 
son’s. Two families in the Thompson 
apartment building took good advice and 
moved out. 

The holding-up of a Grand Trunk Rail- 
way train at goth street by six bandits who 
bombed open the mail car and made off 
with $133,000. 

Who was doing the city wide bombing, 
Chief of Police Hughes could only guess, 
but doubtless it was some liquor and gam- 
bling racketeers who resented having the 
most criminal city in the U. S. publicized 
as a sudden convert to law & order. The 
bombers’ technique appeared to derive 
from a style of bombing inaugurated last 
autumn by the Chicago Association of 
Candy Jobbers, whose methodical repre- 
sentatives found little to deter them from 
pitching “pineapples” (hand grenades) 
into independent goody factories. 

“Pineapples” are convenient, effective 
and easy to obtain in Chicago, where 
bomb-making has almost the status of an 
industry. “Our people are being terror- 
ized,” said President Frank Joseph Loesch 
of the Chicago Crime Commission last 


week. Police Chief Hughes could only 
say, “I’m helpless. ... If I had 3,000 
more policemen we could stop those bomb- 
ers.” 

Undismayed, Mayor Thompson left 
town, going to Washington to have a fat 
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JoserH (“JAKe’’) PENSENDORFER 
& MoTHER 


“T saw them come back again—licked.” 


finger in the larger political business of 
Flood Control (see p. 7). 





i 
Factory 

Last week newspapers paid a debt to 
crime. It is one of their greatest news 
assets but seldom do editors have a chance 
to say nice things about men who have 
committed crimes. 

The subject, and beneficiary, of last 
week’s articles was one Joseph (“Jake’’) 
Pensendorfer. The press “discovered” 
him at the head of a wood-working fac- 
tory near Camden, N. J. He and his 15 
employes are all ex-convicts. 

At the turn of the century, in Philadel- 
phia, Joseph Pensendorfer was sentenced 
to hang for the murder of his father-in- 
law who had attacked his wife. Two days 
before his death day, the sentence was 
commuted to “life.” Nine months ago he 
was pardoned and released from Pennsy]l- 
vania’s Eastern Penitentiary, after an ex- 
emplary term during which he had made 
himself a master carver and inlay worker. 
He had patented tricks of his own in wood- 
working and had a $50,000 bank credit 
(royalties) awaiting him. 

Free, he went home to his 79-year-old 
mother, took a two-story stucco building 
and filled its walls with windows. “Some 
of us have not seen much sunshine,” he 
said. Then he took in men he had known 
—a pardoned murderer, an embezzler, a 
forger—and let them work on at the trade 
they had learned in prison, rigging ship 
models, turning radio cabinets, joining 
chairs. 

“During my time,” said Mr. Pensendor- 
fer, whose business already flourishes, “I 


saw that the released convict had no 
chance in the world. I saw them come in, 
serve their term and go out with the de- 
termination to go straight. 

“Then I saw them come back—licked. 
They had tried but their prison records 
and the cops were too much for them. 


In the Pensendorfer factory at West 
Berlin, N. J., the workmen need have no 
names. They have only three rules to 
obey: keep straight, shun booze, work 
hard. Ex-convicts skilled at woodworking 
are welcome at West Berlin. 


KU KLUX KLAN 


Unmasked 


Historians of another century will re- 
cord the rise of the Ku Klux Klan during 
the “World War,” and its fall thereafter, 
according to humor. A Carlyle will call 
it a peculiarly malignant form of social in- 
digestion, where avaricious scoundrels 
milked a large and ignorant public of great 
sums in “membership fees,” in return for 
inflaming mass prejudices against 

20,000,000 Foreigners 
16,000,000 Catholics 
10,000,000 Negroes 
4,000,000 Jews 
or nearly half the U. S. population of 
that time. The ignorant public enjoyed 
being inflamed until it learned how it had 
been milked. 

A Voltaire will say that the Klan was a 
movement of child-minded men whose age 
prevented them from sharing otherwise in 
the romantic spirit of the time and who 
dressed themselves up with regalia, sym- 
bols and gibberish to play solemnly at an 
exciting game. After a while, the game 
got boring. 

Last week, the 13-year-old game had so 
far palled, and so far deteriorated from the 
exalted pastime it was meant to be, that 
the men who still make a living from it 
changed its character. It was on top of 
Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., that 
the Klan’s 34 adventurous founders met 
on Thanksgiving Day, 19015, to swear their 
tremendous oath, but last week it was in 
stuffy meeting halls and hackneyed offices 
that Klansmen met to obey the following 
“edict” of Emperor and Imperial Wizard 
Hiram W. Evans: 

“That on and after midnight of Febru- 
ary twenty-second, year of Our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and twenty eight, no mask 
or visor shall be upon the helmet of the 
regalia of any Klansman. It shall there- 
fore be unlawful for any Klansman to 
wear any mask or visor as part of his 
regalia, and each Klansman.. . shall 
. . . become a member of the Knights of 
the Great Forest. 

“That on and after said date all Klans- 
men are forbidden to fraternize with or 
remain in Klannish Fidelity to any who 
shall thereafter wear upon his helmet a 
mask or visor.” 

The repetitious, childlike pomposity of 
this “edict” is not quite an accurate index 
of Wizard Evans’ mental calibre, for with 
the edict went a rider. Wizard Evans, 
who gained his knowledge of human na- 
ture as a dentist, had invented the 
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“Knights of the Forest” as a painless 
method of extracting $1 from each & 
every Klansman. Salaries had to be paid, 
and it would have been unwise to levy an 
unembellished assessment. The “Knights 
of the Forest,” therefore, constituted an 
obligatory degree palliated by the follow- 
ing ritual: 

The applicants filed forward, dollar in 
hand, to the Klavern table. There each 
repeated a new oath,* to further the Klan’s 
“mighty purposes,” to obey the Wizard, 
to make the white race supreme and to 
remember the password, “Patriotic Serv- 
ice.” An initiate in the line, feigning a 
troubled conscience, then confessed: “My 
mother was a Catholic.” <A long argu- 
ment ensued, ending finally with the peni- 
tent’s admission to the ‘Forest.” The 
awesome Cyclops (in real life a street- 
car conductor, realtor, dentist or the like) 
then explained that the Klan’s great ac- 
complishment had been the restriction of 
immigration; that its new aim is (in the 
Wizard’s words) “to promote the assimila- 
tion of . . . aliens in America.” Then the 
$1 was paid down and the Cyclops ripped 
from the member’s regalia its mask and 
visor. From within the hood, which now 
hid only his ears, the remade Klansman 
stared out uncertainly, wondering what it 
would be like to parade in public with his 
timid, commonplace, rather foolish face 
exposed to public view. .. . 

Such was the scene enacted in many a 
big city’s outskirts and small town’s cen- 
tre, one dramatic midnight last week. 


CORRUPTION 


Sentences 


A father entrusts his business to the 
direction of a son whom he has trained to 
follow in his footsteps. A rich, notorious, 
client places a—to say the least—large 
order. Father and Son live in the same 
neighborhood, on friendly terms. Is it 
likely that Father, however inactive in the 
business, will remain totally ignorant of 
the Son’s large order during several weeks 
when Son is executing it? 

In the trial of Father William J. Burns, 
the great detective, and Son W. Sherman 
Burns, ignorance of the son’s actions was 
the father’s plea. Their detectives had 
been hired by Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair 
to shadow the jury chosen to try Sinclair 
for criminal conspiracy with Albert Bacon 
Fall, Harding Cabinet man. Father Burns 
said he knew nothing about it. When the 
Washington Herald (Hearst) discovered, 
and the Department of Justice announced, 
the shady work afoot (Trae, Nov. 14), it 
was news to Father Burns—said Father 
Burns. 

At the beginning of the jury-tampering 
hearings, Father Burns had bellowed about 
“our” operations. ‘We were clearly with- 
in our rights...” he had said. And 
again, “I assure you the Burns agency is 
not seeking to help any guilty man out of 
trouble. My policy always has been to 
put the cards on the table . . . etc. etc.” 
Now, with a jail sentence looming, Father 


*The old Klan oath having fallen into “alien” 
hands, a new one had to be invented for secrecy. 


Burns implied that such talk had been but 
the bellicose outburst of a parent trying to 
protect his son. 

Last week—eleven weeks and 1,600,000 
words of court record after the Burnses’ 
services to Oilman Sinclair went on trial— 
Son Burns stood up in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to receive his 
sentence. Justice Siddons asked if he had 
anything further to say. 

“Yes, your Honor,” said Son Burns, “I 
would ask mercy for my father... I 
must say I feel that a great injustice has 
been done my father.” 

Justice Siddons eyed the young man, 
then gazed out a window. . . . Filial loy- 
alty? . . . Miscarried justice? ... Jus- 
tice Siddons fined the young man $1,000 
and cailed the father. 

Father Burns was pale and nervous now, 
fidgeting with his grey moustache. With- 
out waiting to be asked, he burst out: 

“Before my God I am innocent as a 
child unborn. I knew nothing about this 
thing until it was all over... !” The 
judge looked sharply at the great detective, 
who slumped back into his chair humili- 
ated. The judge gazed out the window 
again, then made a long speech in a low 
voice. “. . . That he [Father Burns] knew 
of this surveillance I cannot doubt, and 
that he knew it from the time it began.” 
The judge concluded: “... You are 
guilty of contempt of court. . . . Men of 
high character sometimes make mistakes. 
Your sentence is fifteen days in the Wash- 
ington jail or asylum.” 

So William J. Burns, the great detective, 
was served as it had been his profession 
to serve others. As for Henry Mason Day, 
Oilman Sinclair’s handsome henchman who 
hired the Burnses and conveyed to them 
the Sinclair orders, he received a four- 
month sentence. To Oilman Sinclair’s per- 
sonal court record was added a sentence 
of six months for being the big rat in the 
trap who had ordered the others to help 
him out, 

All four cases were, of course, appealed. 
Harry Ford Sinclair, looking like a tired 
Mussolini, had plenty of money left to go 
on arguing that any man with money 
enough is as fully entitled to shadow juries 


as is the U. S. Government. To support ° 


this contention, Sinclair’s lawyers might 
even cite certain earlier activities of Wil- 
liam J. Burns, when he was Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Investigation under the 
defamed Daugherty régime. Another ar- 
gument which, though it failed to impress 
Justice Siddons, the Sinclair lawyers may 
try out on the U. S. Supreme Court, is 
this: that Sinclair hired the Burnses to 
shadow the jurors to protect the latter 
from being tampered by Sinclair's “ene- 
mies” —i. e. the U. S. Government. 


With the Sinclair, Day and Burns sen- 
tences recorded, the Federal prosecution 
prepared to act against each & every one 
of the 14 Burns detectives employed in 
the jury-shadowing; prepared also for a 
retrial of the Fall-Sinclair criminal con- 
spiracy case itself, to begin April 2. 

Meantime the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands pressed its investigation of 
the short-lived Continental Trading Co. 


through which Sinclair & friends, unde- 
terred and perhaps aided by Col. Stewart 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, made 
eight millions on paper one day in 1921, 
of which three millions were realized, 
turned into Liberty Bonds and mysteri- 
ously distributed. Last week the list of 
known distributions stood as follows: 

$800,000 to President James E. O'Neil 
of the Prairie Oil Co. (closely affiliated 
with Standard Oil of Indiana). Mr. O’Neil 
skipped the country when the Oil Scandals 
broke. Later he returned from Europe to 
Canada and handed over the $800,000 to 
the Prairie Oil Co. to which he had “al- 
ways felt” the money belonged. 

$763,000 to Harry M. Blackmer, board 
chairman of the Midwest Refining Co. 
(subsidiary of Standard of Indiana). Mr. 
Blackmer skipped the country, too, and 
has repeatedly refused to return and tes- 
tify. His share of the Continental profits 
were located last week in a Manhattan 
safety deposit box. His son, Myron K. 
Blackmer, testified that Harry M. Black- 
mer will not soon return to the U. S. from 
Paris. “He told me he liked it there,” said 
Son Blackmer. 

$233,000 to Albert Bacon Fall, Harding 
Cabinet man who gave the Teapot Dome 
lease to Sinclair, as “payment” by Sinclair 
for a one-third interest in the Fall's New 
Mexico ranch, which was to have been 
turned into a country club but still re- 
mains a ranch. 

$34,000 to the Republican National 
Committee, from Sinclair, as a contribu- 
tion towards the deficit incurred in the 
Harding campaign. 

$61,000 to H. M. Osler, a Canadian law- 
yer who went through the motions neces- 
sary to form the Continental Trading Co. 

This total, $1,891,000, left some $1,100,- 
ooo of the Continental Trading Co.’s prof- 
its yet to be traced. The committee 
called more witnesses, including Will H. 
Hays who was G. O. P. Chairman at the 
time the Continental profits were being 
passed around. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Decisions 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week made two major decisions. 

Lake Coal. To the annoyance of coal 
operators in Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, the Commission refused to let 
freight rates be lowered 20 cents per ton 
by railroads (Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
& Western, Louisville & Nashville, Hock- 
ing Valley, Virginian) which carry coal 
from that section to the Great Lakes, for 
trans-shipment to the Northwest. 

Reasons given: 

1) The proposed rate-cut conferred 
upon coal a special benefit out of scale 
with the rates given other commodities, 
notably agricultural. 2) It would tend to 
precipitate rate-cutting by railroads (Bal- 
timore & Ohio, New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Wheeling & Lake Erie) which 
carry coal to the same market from com- 
peting mines in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio. Rate wars are against the 
public interest, especially Labor’s, and are 
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one of the evils the I. C. C. was founded 
to suppress. 

The respondents promptly accused the 
I. C. C., as it had been accused before, of 
presuming to equalize prosperity between 
two competing sections of the country, 
ie. to help the West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio coal interests out of the 
bog into which their labor troubles have 
thrust them. This the I. C. C. has no 
power to do, as was sharply suggested 
by the Senate last month. The barb in the 
Senate’s pending investigation of the 
I. C. C. (Tre, Feb. 20) is a clause di- 
recting the Commissioners to cite statu- 
tory authorities for each & every one of 
their decisions during the past five years 
wherein “the reasonableness of any rate 
or rates were in any sense influenced by 
the competitive advantage” of the pro- 
ducers of one section over another. 

Loree Merger. The I. C. C. suddenly 
ordered Leonor Fresnel Loree to explain 
why his railroad mergers proceedings in 
the Southwest were not a violation of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust law. Mr. Loree had 
had his Kansas City Southern R. R. buy 
control of the larger Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas (“Katy”) and the St. Louis South- 
western (“Cotton Belt’’), presuming that 
he was protected by the 1920 Transporta- 
tion Act of Congress which encouraged the 
railroads to unify regional systems. Rail- 
road men realized that the I. C. C.’s pres- 
ent gesture towards Mergerer Loree may 
be an effort to rub away the conflicts be- 
tween the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and the 
1929 Transportation (consolidation) Act. 





© 





Spike 


Governor William H. Adams of Colo- 
rado and Oliver Henry Shoup, who was 
Governor before him (1919-23), swung 
sledges last week to drive a spike into a 
railroad tie under the Continental Divide 
west of Denver. The spike was a golden 
one and the two laborers made speeches. 
Mayor John F. Bowman of Salt Lake City 
made a speech, representing Governor 
George H. Dern of Utah. Then 2,500 
people, on four special trains, rode forth 
and back through the six-mile Moffat tun- 
nel thus formally opened. The tunnel con- 
nects Denver and the “near West” with 
the vast, enormously rich western part of 
Colorado, southern Wyoming, eastern 


Utah. 
LABOR 


Senators Afield 


Four earnest, weary, middle-aged men 
motored and trudged hither and yon 
through muddy snow of the Monongahela 
Valley last week. At moments they were 
self-important, at others self-conscious. 

They were the U. S. Senators appointed 
to investigate strike conditions in bitu- 
minous Pennsylvania under the Johnson 
resolution (True, Feb. 27)—Idaho’s Eng- 
lish-born Gooding, Montana’s long-nosed 
Wheeler, chunky Wagner of New York 
(born in Germany) and Oklahoma’s quiet 
little Pine. Senator Metcalf of Rhode 
Island was supposed to have been with 
them but he fell ill. 

The investigation began with the setting 


up of headquarters at the William Penn 
hotel in Pittsburgh. Presidents J. D. A. 
Morrow of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and 
Horace W. Baker of the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Co. called, to request that the 
Senators would make their tour without 
any escort from the United Mine Workers 
whose officials, insisted the operators, 
would be sure to distort conditions. Philip 
Murray, the Mine Workers’ vice president, 
was more persuasive, however, and a union 
delegation accompanied the tourists, on the 
understanding that Mr. Murray was to be 
kept away from the operators’ superin- 
tendents at the mines. 

The first part of the tour was dedicated 
to getting the strikers’ viewpoint. A 
tabloid newspaper’s representative was ap- 
pointed official photographer. He snapped 
his shutter delightedly as the four digni- 
taries played Santa-Claus-taking-orders 
among the dishevelled strike barracks— 
shaking horny hands, patting grimy little 
heads, listening to angry women who had 
lost husbands or health or unborn babies, 
or who complained that they had been 
insulted, assaulted, injured by Governor 
Fisher’s Coal & Iron Police or the oper- 
ator’s ‘“‘scabs,” many of whom are Negroes. 

The Senators asked about bootlegging 
and harlots. They smelled at drinking 
water and tried not to smell other mois- 
tures. They quizzed miners, both striking 
and strike-breaking, about wages and the 
cost of living, warning vigilant mine offi- 
cials to keep quiet during the questioning. 

At the Moon Run Mine, near Crafton, 
Pa., it occurred to them to find out how 
much it actually costs to mine one ton of 
coal. Division Manager Harry M. White 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., close-lipped 
subordinate, refused to reveal the pertinent 
figures. 

Senator Wheeler (snappishly): “Do you 
mean to say that you refuse to answer?” 

Manager White: “It isn’t customary to 
give the costs out.” 

Senator Gooding (with unintentional 
ambiguity): “Neither is it customary for 
the Senate to make an investigation of 
this kind.” 

When the operators got their innings, 
they dressed the Senators up in mining 
togs and sent them riding on little cars 
through long, damp, dark coal galleries but 
continued to refuse intimate information 
about their businesses until it could be de- 
livered under oath, beside Labor’s testi- 
mony, when the investigators sit in judg- 
ment. 








In Colorado 


Colorado’s I. W. W. coal strike, current 
since October, ended last week. Wobbly 
Tom Connors, strike chief, announced that 
a statewide ballot (the second one cast 
within a month) was 88% in favor of re- 
turning to work. Another Wobbly leader 
gave the reason: “The slack season is 
upon us. It is foolish to strike when the 
bosses can meet the demand for coal by 
keeping a few scabs at work.” 

Both sides claimed victory, though the 
specific points at issue during the strike 
still awaited judgment by the Industrial 
Commission. The I. W. W. pointed to the 
perfection of an organization through 


which Colorado miners can exact higher 
wages when the slack season ends. Also, a 
Federal court decision in the strike’s clos- 
ing days restored to the strikers the right 
of habeas corpus, unconstitutionally de- 
nied them when Governor William H. 
Adams declared parts of Colorado to be 
in a “state of insurrection” (Time, Dec. 
5). 

Colorado operators maintained that the 
strikers’ morale had been undermined by 
loss of pay and the introduction of many 
new workers unsympathetic towards the 
I. W. W. But the largest operator, Presi- 
dent J. F. Welborn of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., frankly admitted the injury 
done his own interests when he estimated 
that the four-month disturbance had cost 
Labor $3,000,000, railroads $4,000,000, 
affiliated industries $1,000,000 and Colo- 
rado’s operators $10,000,000, not to men- 
tion markets which it would take years to 
recapture. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Again, Walker 


If President Coolidge should pack up a 
galaxy of green silk pajamas and 36 pairs 
of spats, go jaunting in the Southland, 
perform like a clown and be hit on the 
nose by a lollypop at the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras (Fat Tuesday )—he would no 
doubt be flayed in the press for wantonly 
neglecting his duty. But an unlimited 
amount of insouciance is expected and 
applauded when it is exhibited by Mayor 
James J. Walker of New York City. 

Two facts make this possible: 1) Mayor 
Walker’s buffoonery is shrewdly directed; 
2) New York, despite its turbulent sub- 
way problem, gets along somehow no 
matter who is mayor or where he is.* 

And so on Fat Tuesday, 125-pound 
Mayor Walker was standing on a review- 
ing platform in New Orleans with 300- 
pound Mayor Arthur O’Keefe. They were 
watching white-robed Negroes lead mules 
through the streets. The mules were at- 
tached to creaking floats filled with 
masked and strangely costumed debu- 
tantes, bankers, brokers and cotton kings. 
Behind the masks were eyes that had an 
unmistakable champagne glitter, for New 
Orleans was celebrating the pre-Lenten 
festival that seven roistering French 
students began a century ago. 

There were a half-million people in the 
streets. It was fun. Hot oysters and cold 
bottles. “Promiscuous masking,” said the 
official program. It was a fine old tradi- 
tion. The gentility rules the city. Their 
clubs—Comus (the oldest), Atlanteans, 
Momus, Proteus, Twelfth Night, Mystics, 
Druids—gave balls and there was much 
whispering as to whether little Miss Such- 
&-Such got any invitations. Then there 
was the Queen, chosen more for her social 
graces than for Atlantic City qualifica- 
tions. This year she was Miss Betty 

*There is in the New York City Hall a quiet, 
efficient President of the Board of Alderman, Jo- 
seph V. McKee, 38, who patronizes a conserva- 
tive tailor and does much that Mayor Walker 
leaves undone.” He is at his desk before 10 a.m., 
whereas Mayor Walker seldom appears before 


noon, if at all. Mr. McKee likes law reports and 
biographies. 
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Watson, daughter of Banker Eli T. Wat- 
son, last year’s Rex. The new Rex was 
Leon Irwin, insurance man, to whom 
Mayor Walker drank his only champagne 
toast of the trip. 

The Zulu Rex, pride of the Negro popu- 
lation, tossed Mayor Walker a coconut 
which he caught with the words: “From 
one nut to another.” 

A float, entitled “The Gods of Our An- 
cestors,’” moved into view and its com- 
mander threw Mayor Walker a ten-pound 
box of candy, which almost bowled him 
over. He grinned happily and_ said: 
“Don’t throw any watermelons.” 

Christopher Columbus passed as the 
Mayor cried: “There is the greatest man 
that ever lived. Except for him, I'd be in 
Ireland now.” 

Pocahontas poked along and the Mayor 
pointed “Smith she was in love with, 
wasn’t it? Yes, Pocahontas looking for 
Al Smith. Good.” 

Later, after receiving a large gold key to 
the city and a gold badge signifying life 
membership in the Louisiana Jockey Club, 
Mayor Walker made his farewell address: 
“Ladies and gentlemen of New Orleans 
and surrounding cities, hamlets, villages, 
towns and states, I was never quite so 
thrilled in my life... .”* 

At Mobile, Ala., Mayor Walker did not 
leave his train. He had canceled an en- 
gagement to speak when he heard that 
politicians hostile to Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith were planning to put him 
in a private home instead of a theatre. 

At Atlanta, Ga., contrary to his custom, 
Mayor Walker arrived six hours ahead of 
schedule. But Robert Tyre Jones Jr., 
golfer-lawyer, and Major John Sanford 
Cohen, editor of the Atlanta Journal, went 
to the station to arouse the Mayor from 
his green-pajama sleep. He visited the 
Confederate memorial at Stone Mountain, 
made lofty speeches and pleased his guests 
so well that the powerful Atlanta Consti- 
tution said in an editorial next day: “Tam- 
many as an organization may have its de- 
tractors, but the men of Tammany are 
Democrats of the old Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian schools. They are not ever- 
lastingly chasing after false gods and new 
‘isms’ and ‘schisms’. . . . Thousands of 
New York’s Democracy may be Irish, but 
they are as good Americans as they are 
Democrats, and the Irishman is as jealous 
of his party as of the age-worn tradition 
of the shamrock. 

“Thousands of them may be Catholics, 
but the foundation of the Democratic 
Party was erected with sufficient strength 
to hold those of every creed, without bias 
or prejudice or favoritism of discrimina- 
tion.” 

At Winsten-Salem, N. C., Mayor Walk- 
er made perhaps the least sincere state- 
ment of his whole trip. “Do you realize,” 
he said, “that I come from a community 
that gives politics little thought?” The 
inaccuracy of this statement was that 
New Yorkers were “thinking plenty” 
about politics—thinking that perhaps the 
Walker trip was, after all, a bid to succeed 
Governor Smith at Albany. 
~~ *Mayor O’Keefe confessed that he had never 


seen anyone get”so hilarious on ginger ale as did 
Mayor Walker. 


Ohio’s Davey 

“T am a candidate,” announced a cer- 
tain politician last week, “for Governor 
of Ohio, and the Democratic Ticket... . 
I am conscious of the fact that my per- 
sonal political success is of no consequence 











. ‘©Keystone 
CONGRESSMAN DAVEY 
Upright, downright. 


to the public. Whether I win or lose 
makes no difference in the forward march 
of Ohio, unless I can make a definite 
and substantial contribution to her prog- 
a 

The singular negative twist of this 
statement made people read it again. 
What upright-downright politician was 
this, so lacking in illusions, so intellectu- 
ally honest, that he would publicly admit 
that the voters might conceivably get 
along’ without him? 

The candidate’s name was Martin L. 
Davey, U. S. Representative from Kent, 
Ohio. 

Readers of national advertising quickly 
recognized the accent of his statement 
as the same accent that appears in ad- 
vertisements for the Davey Tree Expert 
Co., such as: “Davey Tree Surgeons will 
not treat any tree for you that in their 
judgment is too far gone. The reason 
for this is obvious to them, but you with 
your untrained eyes must depend on their 
professional honor. . . . Davey Tree Sur- 
geons will give nothing but first aid treat- 
ment to a tree that is starving. . . . Many 
clients urge them to break this rule by 
treatment of a hopeless case... . They 
answer: ‘Yes, but our reputation is. at 
stake.’ ” 

Treeman Davey and Congressman 
Davey are the same. A brother, James A. 
G. Davey, helps with the tree business, 
as eastern representative and vice-presi- 
dent. But Martin L. Davey it is who cul- 
tivated to many-branched, nationwide 
spread the company planted in 1908 at 
Kent, Ohio, by the late John Davey, their 
father and “the father of tree surgery.” 
In addition, Martin L. Davey has found 


time to be Mayor of Kent, Ohio (1914—- 
1918) and a member of every Congress 
since the 65th except the 67th, when few 
Ohio Democrats survived the Harding 
gusher. 

Further excerpts from Treeman Con- 
gressman-Candidate Davey’s gubernatorial 
prospectus: 

“IT would like to make a serious effort 
to cut down the cost of government. .. . 

“. . . I know the taste of adversity. It 
is my earnest desire to keep a wholesome 
contact with the plain people. . . .” 

—_ _¢- —_—_ 


Indiana’s McCray 


Someone in Indiana started a chain let- 
ter last week. It read: ‘Ex-Governor 
Warren T. McCray is honest, also he is 
broke. I am mailing a $1 bill to him at 
Indianapolis and writing letters like this 
to five persons (including yourself), sug- 
gesting that they do likewise and each 
write five more letters.” 

Soon Warren T. McCray, who ceased 
being Indiana’s Governor when he was 
convicted of a mail fraud in 1924, was in 
receipt of $60. Said he: “I am deeply 
grateful to my unknown friend, who in 
such a great-hearted manner has suggested 
this idea of being helpful to me.” 

Should the chain letters reach a tenth 
link everywhere, the original five letters, 
raised to the tenth power, would net Mr. 
McCray $0,765,625. Lest someone should 
suspect this mail scheme was his own, Mr. 
McCray announced further: 

“Although deeply grateful ...I am 
not seeking charity, but only ask a chance 
to make good. I leave Monday for my 
old home in Kentland,* carrying with me 
nothing but kindly thoughts.” 


~~ 
a ( 





Erect 

Seven years ago, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was struck down in his prime 
(aged 40) by infantile paralysis. He 
fought back, not only at his own crippled 
condition but at the effects of the disease 
upon others. The Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation Hospital at Warm Springs in 


- Georgia, is largely his work and his energy 


encouraged notable developments in re- 
storative therapy. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt squared off at 
life afresh and made an announcement. 
He could get along without his crutches 
now, he said, though he still needs two 
canes. He resigned from other companies 
and from the American Construction coun- 
cil—on which he had served since 1923 as 
a sort of chief morale officer to the build- 
ing trades—to devote himself fully to his 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. and his American 
Bonding Co., to his Manhattan law firm 
(Roosevelt & O’Connor) and to the presi- 
dential candidacy of his friend, Governor 
Alfred Emanuel Smith of New York, 
whose pre-convention campaign of 1924 he 
managed from the confines of a wheel 
chair. 

People congratulated Mr. Roosevelt. 

*He had been in Indianapolis to testify at the 
trial of Governor Jackson (Time, Feb. 27) that 
Governor Jackson offered him a $10,000 bribe 
in 1923, and that he refused it. 








Follow That U. rge to See the 
Lands Beyond the Setting Sun 


The old, the new, the fantastic, the beautiful. You find adventure, 
you find fresh interest in the lands of the Orient. 
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Visitors in the U. S. last week included: 


“Tay Pay.” Sailing toward the U. S. 
last week, aboard the Cunarder Berengaria, 
was the famed “Father of the House of 
Commons,” Thomas Power (“Tay Pay’’) 
O’Connor, aged 80, and still the most vig- 
orously picturesque journalist-parliamen- 
tarian in England. 

“Tay Pay” clings to the taking of snuff 
and to wearing his hat when seated in the 
House of Commons, where he has sat 
since 1880. The snuff is a whim, but the 
hat stamps him as the last survivor of 
those indomitable oppositionists, the Irish 
Nationalists, once led by the.late famed 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 

Lord Birkenhead has said of “Tay Pay” 
that if he had been willing to swerve from 
his quixotic Irish Nationalism “he could 
have occupied some of the highest offices 
of State.” Instead he has remained “Tay 
Pay,” a man who, as the friends and 
causes of his youth have died, has made 
innumerable new friends but kept the 
causes that he serves peculiar to himself. 

As a journalist, pamphleteer and essay- 
ist his output has ever been prodigious, 
and he still retains the nominal editorship 
of 7.P.’s and Cassel’s Weekly. 

Last week he described himself as in- 
tent upon “a short visit to America taken 
purely for my health,” and diplomatically 
declared: “America is marching in front 
today in literature. There is no denying 
her that position. It is all very well to talk 
against it and rave against it. . . .” 

Turning to politics, he added: “We 
should rid ourselves of the camouflage of 
diplomats. Camouflage was conceived in 
deceit and born in dishonor. It lies both 
by inference and directly.” 

a 

Dreiser. Arrived at Manhattan, last 
week, famed novelist Theodore Dreiser 
commented upon an extensive visit which 
he had just made to Soviet Russia. Said 
he: “. . . A short time before the exile of 
Leon (Lev) Trotsky (Time, Dec. 26) he 
was subjected to pelting with vegetables 
by a mop... .” 

Asked about the grain shortage in Rus- 
sia (TrmeE, Feb. 27), he replied: “I cannot 
understand why there should be _ bread- 
lines and unemployment in a nation so 
rich as America. . . . Nowhere in Russia, 
regardless of whether the nation is pros- 
pering or not, will you find men without 
coats, standing in bread-lines, waiting for 
a hand-out. . . . That is one thing which 
the Soviet has accomplished which is not 
a theory but a fact... .” 

Leeds-Anastasia. Rich Mrs. William 
B. Leeds of Manhattan, née Princess Xenia 
of Russia, and thus a second cousin once 
removed of Tsar Nicholas II, arrived at 
Manhattan, last week, from a Caribbean 
cruise. To prying reporters she confirmed 
the fact that she has now undertaken the 
protection of that young woman who re- 
cently landed at Manhattan, calling her- 
self the Grand Duchess Anastasia, young- 
est daughter of Tsar Nicholas (Time, Feb. 
20). Discreet, Mrs. Leeds did not reveal 
the hidden whereabouts in the U. S. of this 
young woman, who _ she appears to be- 
lieve is her third cousin. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





BOOKS ABROAD 


Empire minus Republic 


A great and still flourishing statesman 
who dreamed a republic which came true 
has just set down his dream and much of 
his autobiography. Simultaneously has 
appeared a brilliant biography of the late 
Emperor Franz Josef out of whose realm 
the republic was dreamed. Both books 
have much merit: 

Masaryk’s Dream. Post-War history 
has already chosen as its darling “The 
Lonely Slovak in Prague.’”* With Wilson 
dead, Clemenceau withered and Lloyd 
George second-fiddling, it has become evi- 
dent how. great is Professor Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk, first and still the only 
president of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

In this volume President Masaryk 
traces arrestingly the steps whereby he 
dreamed and wrought his country out of 
Austria-Hungary. Prior to the War he 
was, among Czechs & Slovaks at Prague 
in Austria-Hungary, only a professor, only 
a deputy. Yet a lion-heartedness was in 
him, and perhaps a serpentine wisdom. 
By sheer, imperious leadership he welded 
friends, then students, then political ad- 
herents into an orderly group. It stood 
ready to follow and acknowledge his su- 
premacy when the War brought an oppor- 
tunity to strike for Czechoslovak freedom. 
As to just how this vital group was formed 
Professor Masaryk is regrettably a trifle 
reticent. He barely mentions by their last 
names a few of the men who aided him, 
then hurries on to the statement that 
“toward the Summer of 1015... my 
authority was ... recognized on every 
hand” among Czechoslovaks. 

Meanwhile Professor Masaryk had es- 
caped from Austria-Hungary. His unique 
distinction was to be that he would 
achieve the freedom of his people not as 
a revolutionary from within but as a prop- 
agandist from without. Settling first at 
Geneva and later in London, he wrote and 
labored unceasingly, with the aid of Dr. 
Eduard Benes, now Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia. Of him Masaryk writes: 
“He had great initiative and was an un- 
tiring worker. .. .I naturally took the 
lead. . . . Politically and historically he 
was so well trained that . . . he was soon 
able to act for himself.” (Thus even to- 
day President Masaryk faintly patronizes 
an assistant who is reckoned as the most 
able active diplomat in Europe and who 
was made chairman of an important inter- 
national committee {See THe LEAGUE]). 

Of his propaganda Professor Masaryk 
writes laconically: “We never bribed.” He 
states that contributions received by him 
from U. S. Czechoslovaks totaled less than 
$1,000,000 between 1014 and 1018. Yet 
with these sums and by his own pamphlet- 
eering and lecturing he was unquestion- 
ably able to create an Allied and later a 
U. S. mass-sympathy for Czechoslovakia. 
One successful move was to exploit the 
arrest of his own daughter Alice by 
Austro-Hungarian officials, for “people 


*Tue MAKING oF A StatE—Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk—Stokes ($6). 


argued that when even women were im- 
prisoned our movement must be serious. 
Throughout America women petitioned 
the President to intervene. . . .” 

During the period of propaganda, Pro- 
fessor Masaryk early derived an advan- 
tage from the fact that Czechoslovak 
troops were constantly deserting from the 
Austro-Hungarian armies in which they 
unwillingly served. Most of the deserters 
escaped to Russia. There they were per- 
mitted to form a military unit which ac- 
kuowledged the supremacy of Masaryk. 
He proceeded through trusty agents to or- 
ganize in Russia a Czechoslovak army long 
before there could exist a Czechoslovak 
state. Meanwhile, at Paris, on Feb. 3, 
1916, M. Aristide Briand, then Prime 
Minister, consented to receive officially 
the ‘Lonely Slovak.” A strange meeting. 
The professor who should have cringed 
humbly for favors describes his actions 
thus: “I spoke tersely, almost epigram- 
matically, but Briand has a good French 
brain and grasped the heart of the matter 
at once. Above all, he accepted our pol- 
icy. 

This “policy” was the dismemberment 
of the Austro-Hungarian state, not its 
mere overthrow, which had _ previously 
been the goal of the Allies. Professor 
Masaryk may fairly boast (as indeed he 
does) that his propaganda had now en- 
larged the military War aims of the Allies 
into a “political program” of liberating 
the Austro-Hungarian subject peoples. He 
next sought definitely to mobilize the 
Czechoslovak army in Russia to fight with 
the Allies. Strange events intervened. 
Conditions incidental to the rise of the 
Soviet State made it necessary that the 
92,000 Czechoslovak troops in Russia 
should return home by marching roman- 
tically East, not West. This so fired the 
imagination of U. S. Secretary of Interior 
Franklin K. Lane that he wrote:“. . . 
Isn’t this a great world? And its biggest 
romance is not even the fact that Wood- 
row Wilson rules it, but the march of the 
Czechoslovaks across 5,000 miles of Rus- 
sian Asia... . Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George, then at the height of his 
power, agreed that this was, “indeed, one 
of the greatest epics of history.” When 
the Army reached Vladivostok, Allied 
transports were waiting, but it had already 
been delayed so long that the General 
Staff did not reach Prague until June 17, 
1920 and the troops not until Nov. 30. 
Meanwhile, of course, the War had ended 
and Czechoslovakia had long since ob- 
tained final recognition by the Allies and 
the U.S. in 1918. 

Most moving of all passages in the 
present work is President Masaryk’s des- 
cription of his sensations after this final 
recognition had been attained: 

“T doubt whether I slept well for five 
consecutive nights during the whole four 
years. My brain was ever working like a 
watch, considering, comparing, reckon- 
ing, estimating, judging. . . . [But now] 
in my mind, stillness reigned. . . . I said 
to myself, again and again, now uncon- 
sciously, now consciously, and aloud, *. . . 
So we are free, shall be free. We have an 


independent Republic! A fairy-tale... 
that we are really f-r-e-e and have our 
own Re-pub-lic!’ ” 

Franz Josef. Totally and most signifi- 
cantly different from the president who 
dreamed and wrought was Franz Josef, 
Emperor of Austria & King of Hungary.* 
To realize how incredible freedom and a 
republic seemed to his subjects one must 
remember ‘that he himself knew no free- 
dom. As Crown Prince he was, in child- 
hood, compelled to drill daily, even in the 
pouring rain or in knee-deep snow. When 
he exhibited a nervous disposition servants 
were instructed to “cure” him by the hero- 
ic expedient of firing blank shots in his 
bedroom at night. He was and remained 
so ignorant of general and scientific mat- 
ters that even late in life he was imposed 
upon by charlatans who claimed that they 
could change silver into gold. Such a 
background made him a sovereign who re- 
pressed his court as he had been repressed 
and caused him to turn his deafer ear 
towards proposals of political reform. 

On the external and specifically regal 
side Franz Josef was more adequate. He 
learned the dialects of many of his sub- 
ject peoples and went among them upon 
occasion wearing their regional costumes. 
He never yielded on a point of honor— 
notably, if a field commander was out- 
numbered he would order him not to 
retreat until an “honorable’”’ number of his 
troops had been slain. Finally he con- 
ducted himself with the utmost punctil- 
ious decorum after the violent deaths of 
his brother, son and wife. The brother 
was the ill-starred and finally executed 
(1867) Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 
The son was Crown Prince Rudolf who 
mysteriously committed suicide or was 
assassinated at the royal hunting lodge of 
Mayerling (1889). The wife was Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria whom an assas- 
sin attacked so deftly at Geneva that she 
was dead ere she realized that she had 
been stabbed through the heart (1808). 

These tragedies weighed down Franz 
Josef but did not soften his personal 
spleen toward his nephew & residual heir, 


.the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. The 


world found itself at war after Franz Fer- 
dinand had been assassinated at Serajevo; 
but Franz Josef, spiteful in thought, word 
and deed, approved an order that the mur- 
dered Archduke should have only a “third 
class court funeral.” 


THE LEAGUE 


$300 for Junk 


White men have confidence that they 
can bluff a Chinaman. Perhaps that fact 
explains why Premier Count Stephen 
Bethlen of Hungary proceeded, last week, 
to bluff the League of Nations. He knew 
that the Acting President of the League 
Council is now, by alphabetical rotation, 
His Excellency Tcheng Loh, the Chinese 
Minister at Paris. 

With this tall, gangling Celestial at the 

*FRANCIS JosepH—Eugene Bagger—Putnam’s 
($5). 
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helm of the League, Count Bethlen dared, 
last week, to order destroyed the evidence 
in a case upon which the Council was 
expected to sit in judgment when it con- 
venes in March. The case was that in- 
volving five carloads of machine gun parts, 
smuggled last December from Italy across 
Austria and into Hungary, where they 
arrived on New Year’s Day. This smug- 
glery (a flagrant violation of the Treaty 
of Trianon under which Hungary is dis- 
armed) has caused Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania, to demand a League 
investigation. Therefore, last week, Con- 
tinental statesmen were electrified when it 
was announced, at Budapest, that the 
machine gun parts had been ordered 
broken up and would be sold as junk. 
Never did a suspected criminal more 
brazenly proceed to destroy “Exhibit A” 
before the very eyes of a judge not yet 
quite ready to hear his case. 


Came the news from Budapest to Paris. 
Unhappy Acting League Council Chairman 
Tcheng Loh found himself a helpless vic- 
tim of the alphabet. He was the wrong 
man in the wrong place. He speaks for a 
nation where wholesale smugglery of 
arms has produced incessant civil war. 
The very “Chinese Republic” from which 
he stands accredited at Paris has vanished 
in a welter of Chinese anarchy. Therefore 
his position in respect to a mere five 
carloads of smuggled machine gun parts 
was exquisitely awkward. No wonder then 
that Tcheng Loh betook his gangling, 
spidery self, last week, to the office of 
paunchy, sleepy-eyed French Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand, his friend and 
frequent counselor. 

Together they drafted a telegram as 
timid as the position of Tcheng Loh is 
delicate. Transmitted through the League 
Secretariat, this message reached Prime 
Minister Count Bethlen of Hungary in 
the following form: “. . . The Council 
of the League, having before it a request 
from the Czechoslovak, Jugoslav and Ru- 
manian Governments and having learned 
from the press that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is going to sell the objects to which 
the request refers, thinks it would be 
prudent to delay this project, the matter 
involved coming before the Council in a 
few days.” 

Within a few hours came the curt, 
scornful reply of Premier Count Bethlen, 
a martinet, a virtual dictator: “The Hun- 
garian Government tonight received with 


surprise your telegram. . . . The public 
auction sale [of the demolished parts] is 
scheduled for tomorrow. ... It is im- 


possible to postpone the auction. . . . 

“T may remark that the regulations for 
investigation rights inherent in the League 
of Nations do not apply in the present 
case. However, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment as a‘courtesy to the Council’s Presi- 
dent, will ask the purchaser of the goods 
to leave them untouched where they now 
lie.” 

To this covert insult another was 
speedily added when a Budapest junk 
dealer was permitted to bid in for 1,800 
pengoes ($300) a quantity of scrap parts 
which could not be positively identified as 


identical with or different from those dis- 
covered on New Year’s Day at the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier by an Austrian customs 





©Keystone 
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He objected abjectly to “objects.” 


official but since then exclusively in the 
hands of Hungarians. 


Though His Excellency Tcheng Loh 
took no further action, last week, other 
statesmen were busy with speculation as 
to what will happen when the League 
Council meets. Of the Great Powers only 
France is really anxious to force a show 
down with Hungary in the interest of her 
small national allies, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania. Italy must pre- 
sumably oppose any action, lest she her- 
self be proved to have shipped arms to 
Hungary in violation of the Treaty of 
Trianon. Germany is expected to take 
the same stand, though for the different 
reason that she fears the establishment 
of a precedent which would confirm the 
League’s right to investigate German sup- 
plies of arms as well as Hungarian. Thus 
it seemed, last week, that Count Stephen 
Bethlen might eventually succeed in bluff- 
ing not merely one Chinaman but the 
League Council as a whole. 


Other League activities, last week, in- 
cluded the meeting of the Security Com- 
mission at Geneva, under the Chairman- 


ship of Foreign Minister Dr. Eduard Benes 
of Czechoslovakia who was unfortunately 
stricken with a severe cold and obliged to 
take to bed. The Commission labored all 
week to produce tentative bilateral and 
multilateral treaties covering both security 
and arbitration for possible future signa- 
ture among League states. 

“Stifling Atmosphere” 


A straw vote privately held, last week, 
among members of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations was reported to show 
an 85% concurrence with the much 
mooted project of moving the seat of the 
League to a larger metropolis. Vienna has 
loomed as the most likely choice, and 
Chancellor Ignaz Seipel has welcomed the 
scheme in a statement that he is “not op- 
posed” (Trmeg, Feb. 27). Last week sev- 
eral League straw voters were reported to 
have complained that “the atmosphere of 
a small town [Geneva] is stifling” and that 
Swiss society at Geneva has not appreci- 
ably bestirred itself to welcome or enter- 
tain League folk. 








COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
“Lindy” v. “Bert” 


Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh has 
not flown from England to Australia in a 
series of hops lasting 15 days. That feat 
was performed by Australian Aviator 
Harold (“Bert”) Hinkler. Last week, at 
Canberra the new Capital of Australia, a 
renowned British financier compared the 
feats of “Lindy” with those of “Bert.” 

The financier is Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Stevenson Horne, a Director of the Suez 
Canal Co., of Lloyd’s Bank, and of the 
Great Western Railway Co. During 1921- 
22 Sir Robert became the “complete 
financier” by achieving the office of British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Last week 
he boldly said that Airman Hinkler’s flight 
constitutes “the greatest single achieve- 
ment in the history of aviation.””’ He added 
that Airman Hinkler has “outclassed” Air- 
man Lindbergh. 








Empire Fair 


His Majesty weighs, clothed, 150 lbs. 

His Majesty cannot tune in on Con- 
tinental stations on his radio at Bucking- 
ham Palace, because British broadcasting 
stations interfere. 

His Majesty is vexed by the fact that 
several fireplaces in Buckingham Palace 
draw imperfectly and smoke. 

The above three bits of quaint if un- 
related information emerged from visits 
paid, last week, by Their Majesties to the 
British Industries Fair which was open in 
two sections, one at London, one in Bir- 
mingham. 

At the London show an official of the 
British Broadcasting Company tut-tutted 
over the troubles of George V. with radio 
interference and promised His Majesty 
perfect reception with a new type of set. 
Meanwhile Queen Mary had strolled off 
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to a booth where “Nosey Parkers” were 
for sale. When an attendant donned one 
of those clever rubber masks and blew 
up the nose to a grotesque, bulbous pro- 
tuberance, Her Majesty reached for her 
purse. Perhaps she bought the “Nosey 
Parker” to entertain her small and only 
granddaughter, “Baby Betty,” 22 months 
old, daughter of the Duke & Duchess of 
York. 

At the Birmingham show, last week, the 
King-Emperor inspected carefully a dis- 
play of “electric fires.” It was then that 
he complained of smoke, in Buckingham 
Palace. Turning to the Queen, whom he 
calls “May” (short for Mary), he said: 
“I really wish that I had one of these 
electric thingumbobs in my room.” 

Later His Majesty attempted to entice 
Her Majesty onto a bathroom scale. “No 
thank you,” said she firmly, but waited in- 
dulgently while he stood upon the plate 
and exclaimed “Right!” as the pointer 
touched 150. 


This year the number of foreign buyers 
at the British Industries Fair has increased 
200%, with those from the Netherlands 
most numerously in evidence. For the first 
time special reduced rate round trip rail- 
way tickets to the fair have been issued. 


FRANCE 
Redoutable 


To assist in defending distant French 
colonial possessions, such as Indo-China, 
there was launched last week at Cherbourg 
the super-submarine, Redoutable. 

Mounting 10 torpedo tubes, a heavy 
gun, an anti-aircraft gun, and numerous 
machine guns, the Redoutable will have 
a cruising radius of 8,000 miles and can 
remain at sea for 60 days. 


ITALY 
Dagger Falls 


A mustachioed bandit with pistols at his 
sash and a dagger in his hand is suddenly 
pounced upon by an unarmed man of 
burly figure clad in impeccable morning 
clothes. They grapple. The bandit is 
forced to the wall and nearly strangled. 
The hand that held the dagger opens and 
the dagger rattles to the ground... . 

The scene just described was recently 
cartooned for Punch, British weekly, to 
visualize the recent successes of Signor 
Mussolini in stamping out large numbers 
of the secret bandit gangs or “Mafia” in 
Sicily (Time, Oct. 24, Jan. 23). Punch 
put into the mouth of its nearly strangled 
brigand a gasp: “If you destroy our secret 
societies you kill romance.” To this the 
burly-but-impeccable victor, Signor Mus- 
solini, replies: “Fascismo is all the ro- 
mance Italy needs!” Last week the real 
Signor Mussolini lived up to his cartooned 
likeness by ordering that suppression of 
the criminal class in Sardinia shall at once 
begin with the same drastic vigor that has 
proved salutary in Sicily. 


. 


Last year Sicily led Sardinia in murders 
by a small margin; but Sardinia com- 
pletely distanced Sicily in thefts. Per 


100,000 hypothetical citizens there were, 
in Sicily, 24 murders & 353 stealings, while 
in Sardinia occurred proportionately 16.2 
killings and an imposing 914 thefts. 
Pondering these facts, last week, sea- 
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“May” 
She refused to tip the scale 
(See p. 16) 


soned travelers felt a twinge of regret that 
efficient, Fascist Carabinieri will now go 
to tidy up unspoiled, unmodernized Sar- 
dinia. Romance abides there, not princi- 
pally among banditti, but in the very air 
and infinitely varied scene. 


Sardinia, as every geographer knows, is 
an island some nine times larger in area 
than Rhode Island but only a trifle more 
populous. It lies in mid-Mediterranean, 
almost touching the smaller but more 
famed French island of Corsica. By a 
lavish freak of Nature, Sardinia has been 
endowed with coastal lowlands recalling 
Holland, dense forests, a few crags of 
grandeur, rich vine and olive lands, and 
extensive malarial swamps. To these last 
the people have adapted their constitu- 
tions through long generations, and are 
now virtually immune to malaria. 

In personality the Sardinian is grave 
and dignified, chivalrous and hospitable. 
Unfortunately he is nearly always poor 
and generally illiterate. Luxury to him 
means a tummy replete with porchettu, or 
sucking pig roasted upon a spit. Between 
viglets he subsists upon a diet featuring 
Sas (sour milk) and a sweet fresh cheese. 
Hardy, he is apt not to notice fleas. 

Anciently Sardinia was colonized by the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians and Romans. 
By the House of Austria it was ceded in 
1720 to the Dukes of Savoy in exchange 
for Sicily. Thus it is the modern seat of 
the ancient House of Savoy, now the 
reigning family of Italy. 


Devotees of the present Sardinia wished, 
last week, that Signor Mussolini would not 
slate it for tidying up until he has dealt 
with a far more criminal region. Calabria, 


the province which forms the toe of boot- 
shaped Italy. 

Of old, Calabria was “the Land of the 
Sybarites,” citizens who inhabited the 
metropolis of Sibaris and were accused by 
the conquering Romans of sleeping upon 
rose leaves. Today its stupid people toil 
in almost feudal servitude upon lands 
chiefly owned by the Italian nobility. 
Murders are almost twice as common as 
in Sicily and thefts more frequent than in 
Sardinia. 
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Extolled 


Pius XI, Pope, to a gathering of parish 
priests and special Lenten preachers 
recommended that, during this period, 
sane and wholesome reading be extolled 
in their services. Other books should not 
be extolled. Said the Pontiff: “Favored 
by marvelous gifts from God for ingenuity 
and creative fantasy, it is rare that he has 
not left in his work some traces of im- 
piety and immorality.” ‘He” was, all 
agreed, famed Italian poet and _ play- 
wright Gabriele d’Annunzio. 


No Equals Naa 


Pari nessuno con chi rappresenta il 

governo dello stato. 
Mussolini 

The above favorite maxim of J] Duce, 
that ‘““No one may claim equality with him 
who represents the Government of the 
State,” was given peculiar legal force at a 
Cabinet meeting last week. Rapping for 
order, // Duce presented a decree embody- 
ing the notorious “electoral reforms” re- 
cently proposed by the Fascist Grand 
Council (Time, Nov. 21). 

If passed, the measure would abrogate 
democratic suffrage in Italy, and create a 
new legislative Chamber almost solely 
controlled by appointive powers vested in 
Signor Mussolini. He would then indeed 
have no “equals” even in the legal sense. 
Well, who was opposed? 

Since of the 14 cabinet posts J] Duce 
himself holds seven,* and since the other 
seven ministers are, with two possible ex- 
ceptions,+ absolutely his creatures, there 


‘could be no opposition. The law was 


straightway approved by Cabinet decree, 
to become effective as follows: 

1) The multi-party system at parlia- 
mentary elections is abolished, and here- 
after only one exclusively Fascist ticket 
will be presented to the electorate, for ap- 
proval or rejection in toto by simple 
majority. 

2) The unique ticket will contain only 
candidates who have been approved by the 
Fascist Grand Council, a body whose 
members are appointed by Signor Mus- 
solini. 

3) In the event that the electorate re- 
jects the one ticket presented to it, a new 
election shall be held under the direction 


*Prime Minister and Minister, respectively, 
of Foreign Affairs, Interior, War, Marine, Air 
and Corporations. 

+The vast wealth and prestige of Finance 
Minister Count Volpi enable him to retain a 
very limited private initiative; and the potent 
connections of Minister of Colonies Dr. Luigi 
Federzoni with the Vatican give him likewise 
a modicum of independence, 
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of the Court of Appeals. This body shall 
supervise the drafting of two or more new 
tickets, and whichever one of these re- 
ceives the most votes shall be declared 
elected in its entirety. 

Thus Signor Benito Mussolini is placed 
in a position to absolutely dominate the 
Chamber by indirect appointive means. 
Other features of the law include: 1) 
Reduction of the number of deputies from 
535 to 400; 2) The Grand Council to draw 
the nominees which it approves for candi- 
dacy from panels submitted by exclusively 
Fascist organizations, such as the 13 “cor- 
porations” which represent all Fascist agri- 
cultural, industrial and employer groups; 
3) Suffrage to be accorded to celibate citi- 
zens over 21 or to married citizens over 18, 
provided that they pay certain taxes or are 
of the recognized clergy or are state em- 
ployes. 


A 


—- 


“The Black Bird” 


Even in Italy there is one harsh voice 
which caws and carps at Fascismo and its 
Duce—the voice of The Black Bird. 

How this most virulent of anti-Fascist 
news organs is distributed throughout 
Italy was revealed last week at Baltimore, 
U. S. A., by its editor, spruce Dr. Vin- 
cenzo Nitti, son of the exiled onetime 
Prime Minister Francesco Nitti who now 
resides in Paris. 

The Black Bird, explained visiting Edi- 
tor Nitti, is printed at Paris in editions of 
12,000 on thinnest India paper. Once in 
an envelope an issue of this news organ 
can no more be detected in the mail than 
a sheet of common note paper. Thus the 
entire edition of 12,000 copies is mailed 
into Italy, despite the ban on anti-Fascist 
literature. As an added precaution, each 
edition is mailed outside of Paris, from a 
city which changes from week to week. 

Commenting generally, Dr. Nitti said: 
“The wealthy class in America... ap- 
prove of Fascismo because, in their opin- 
ion, it is a sort of strike breaker and wage 
reducer. . . . They do not look further.” 


a 
Savage Maxims 


Fascismo has its extreme right wing, a 
group of zealots called “The Savages” in 
Italian argot. Last fortnight one of these 
bravos, Signor Mario Carli, set forth in 
his newspaper, L’Jmpero, certain maxims: 
@ “Whoever passes a whole night at a 
gambling table and feels no need the next 
day to perform at least ten good actions 
of the first magnitude in order to make 
up for that indecorous night is unworthy 
of the name of Fascist gentleman. 

C “French is a servile language, the use 
of which should be restricted entirely to 
hotel waiters. 

C “Society must be cast in the male mold. 
It must be dominated and inspired by 
man. It will thus become more elastic, 
more dynamic, more alive, healthier. If 
man had run society the last few years it 
would not have permitted . . . women to 
pattern their appearance on the rattle- 
snake, asparagus or a nail, with all the 
rotundities carefully smoothed out. 

@ “Who drinks tea with pleasure in Italy? 


Everyone detests it, yet everyone swal- 
lows gallons of it while hating every 
mouthful. We must abolish this North- 
ern-Oriental beverage and return to coffee 
ana chocolate. .. . 

“We must not fear to be accused of be- 











©Acme 
THE BULWARK OF THE THRONE 
He hooked and he crooked. 


(See col. 3) 


ing provincial. Rome is the eternal centre 
of all civilizations. It is far more provin- 
cial to be afraid to appear provincial than 
to have courage to be oneself with sin- 
cerity and pride.” 


AUSTRIA 
Italy Batted 


The Austrian Parliament resounded last 
week with furious criticisms of the Italian 
Administration of Lower Tyrol. This prov- 
ince, which Italians call the Higher Adige, 
was transferred by post-War treaties from 
Austria-Hungary to Italy. Last week in 
the Austrian Parliament deputies Kold and 
Abrams of Higher Tyrol, which is still 
Austrian, luridly described the sufferings 
of Lower Tyrolese under // Duce’s regime 
of impetuous Italianization. 

Cried Deputy Abrams “beautiful women 
are incarcerated without cause in the 
prisons [of Lower Tyrol] and are released 
only when they have surrendered their 
chastity to brutal [Italian] jailers!’”” Dep- 
uty Kold revamped in detail the familiar 
fact that Italianization of the Lower 
Tyrol (or Higher Adige) has been ruth- 
lessly carried out, even to the extent of 
altering from German into Italian the very 
names of streets and the lettering on 
tableware in formerly Austrian hotels. 

These charges are familiar, but what 


gave them weight last week was a state- 
ment by Chancellor of Austria Monsignor 
Ignaz Seipel. He rose in the Austrian 
Parliament and declared “The treatment 
of the Lower Tyroleans is in our opinion 
incompatible with minority rights, and is 
a hindrance to further amicable relations 
between Austria and Italy, which are very 
desirable.” To explain and excuse the 
Austrian Parliament’s outspoken criticism 
of Italian Administration of the Lower 
Tyrol, Chancellor Seipel shrewdly added 
“the Italian Government must realize that 
there is quite a difference between inter- 
ference in another nation’s domestic affairs 
and expressing disapproval of those 
affairs.” 

Result: The Italian Minister at Vienna, 
Signor Giacinto Auriti immediately left 
for Rome to inform // Duce of precisely 
what had occurred. Rumor visioned a 
diplomatic break between Italy and Aus- 
tria, but more likely loomed the prospect 
that J] Duce would administer to Austria 
a tongue lashing similar to that which he 
indulged in against Germany when For- 
eign Minister Doktor Gustav Stresemann 
flayed the Italianization of Lower Tyrol. 


The expected counter blast from Signor 
Mussolini was anticipated last week by 
the authoritative Giornale D’Italia of 
Rome which described Chancellor Seipel’s 
speech as “insincere,” and asserted that 
the Higher Adige is governed “with the 
same regime and the same application of 
rights and duties as those prevailing in all 
other Italian provinces.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Cabin et at Last 


A tired, greying statesman donned for- 
mal raiment, last week at Belgrade, sub- 
mitted while a valet pinned upon him the 
blazing orders which are his, and then rode 
wearily off to the white stone Royal Pal- 
ace. 

There King Alexander I, spruce, com- 
pelling, received Statesman Velja Vu- 
kitchevitch. Together these good friends 
had just broken the long deadlock among 
Jugoslav political blocs (Time, Feb. 20) 
which had seemed to defy the possibility 
that a cabinet—any cabinet—could be 
formed. The wily Vukitchevitch by hook 
& by crook and King Alexander by im- 
perative royal command had again induced 
the Jugoslav “national minorities” to 
enter a coalition headed by the “Radical” 
(reactionary) Vukitchevitch, now the chief 
bulwark of the Throne. 

Soon His Majesty administered the oath 
required of a Jugoslav premier. It was 
high time that this be done. The country, 
premierless for more than a fortnight, was 
growing restive. While the politicians 
quarreled, conditions bordering upon fam- 
ine had grown so acute in the Jugoslav 
districts of Herzegovina and Montenegro 
that the International Red Cross was re- 
ported to be starting famine relief meas- 
ures which should certainly have been 
undertaken long ago by the Jugoslav Gov- 
ernment, 
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JAPAN 
big Two 

Vote counting after the Japanese general 
election, last week, revealed at first glance 
only a disheartening deadlock between the 
two chief parties. Upon closer inspection 
a healthy trend was observed, away from 
the multiple bloc system which has been 
the curse of Japanese politics, and toward 
a two-party line up. 

After the election of 1924 there were 
three principal parties, holding respectively 
160 and 114 and 109 seats out of a House 
of 464. Thus onetime Prime Minister 
Reijiro Wakatsuki was obliged to carry 
on with a coalition in which his party was 
but little larger than its chief supporting 
bloc. 

Last week Prime Minister Baron Giichi 
Tanaka of the Seiyukai party obtained 
221 seats. There appeared only one other 
party of comparable size, the Minseito, 
with 214. Definitely inferior are the 16 
Independents, the 8 Laborites, the 4 Busi- 
ness Party deputies, and the 3 members 
of the Kakushin Club. 

Though neither of the Big Two has of 
itself a majority, Premier Baron Tanaka 
professed and was generally conceded the 
ability to obtain the few minority votes 
which he needs to carry on, according to 
the official returns. The great facts are 
two: 1) This was the first Japanese elec- 
tion under the new suffrage law which in- 
creased the number of the electorate from 
3,000,000 to some 12,000,000; 2) Of this 
new electorate 81% went to the polls and 
returned only two predominating parties. 


RUMANIA 


King’s Késs 


Through the lovely, verdant park of 
Cotroceni, at Bucharest, a pair of steel 
rails curve in and up to the Palace of 
Dowager Queen Marie. When a royal 
train draws nigh it can chuff conveniently 
into a trig, small station only a few score 
yards from the palace door. Last week 
came the train of Her Majesty Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia, daughter of Marie of 
Rumania. 

Down to the station, last week, romped 
His Majesty Mihai I, aged six, King of 
Rumania. He was expecting his cousin, 
Crown Prince Peter of Jugoslavia, aged 
four. In the mind of His Majesty there 
lurked an innocent and hospitable design 
to kiss His Royal Highness. 

From the train descended the now rather 
portly Queen of Jugoslavia. She was pre- 
occupied with her new-born son, Prince 
Tomislav (Time, Jan. 30). Soon Marie 
of Rumania and the various ladies in wait- 
ing were grouped about a bundle that 
gurgled and cooed. The diversion left 
His Majesty, King Mihai and His Royal 
Highness, Crown Prince Peter to them- 
selves. 

Smack! With childish fervor, His 
Majesty bestowed a kiss of welcome. He 
now waited for it to be returned. He con- 
tinued to wait. Prince Peter, bonny ard 


button-round eyed, gazed vaguely around, 
oblivious of what was required, but begin- 





©Wide World 
Kinc Mrinal 


” 


“Tl show you how. 


ning to be slightly concerned about his 
mother. 

Disappointed but firm, King Mihai I 
advanced. “I'll show you how!” he volun- 
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PRINCE PETER 


He would net. 


teered. Grasping firmly the chubby wrists 
of Peter he sought to haul him close. Un- 
impressed, the future King of Jugoslavia 
practiced simple non-cooperation until the 
King of Rumania gave up in disgust. 


AFGHANISTAN 


A mir’s Progress 


The Presidential Train of Old Paul von 
Hindenburg rolled into Berlin, last week, 
with its heating apparatus most unfor- 
tunately not functioning. The honored 
passengers were Their Majesties the Amir 
& Queen of Afghanistan who, with almost 
their entire suite, appeared to be suffering 
from colds. They arrived from Caux, 
Swiss-Alpine resort, where they have been 
recuperating from previous official enter- 
tainment at Rome, Paris & Brussels 
(Time, Jan. 23, Feb. 6). Last week as 
Amir Amanullah, “The Light of the 
World,” emerged again into the lime-light 
he was gravely greeted by the solemn fig- 
ure of President Hindenburg in tight 
broadcloth coat and high silk hat. Less 
formal was an immediately subsequent 
greeting administered by Socialist Prime 
Minister of Prussia Otto Braun, who vio- 
lently shook the Amir’s hand. Meanwhile 
Old Paul von Hindenburg presented a 
bunch of orchids with ponderous gallantry 
to Queen Thuraya. 

Because Their Majesties are the first 
reigning sovereigns to visit Berlin officially 
since the War, their reception last week 
included the lavish decking of Unter den 
Linden with much tall, upstanding green- 
ery and many an Afghan & German flag. 
The famed Prince Albrecht Palace had 
been entirely renovated for their recep- 
tion. 

As the Royal & Presidential party swept 
up from the station and through the 
Brandenburg Gate, a crowd of some 30,- 
ooo saw with amazement that the last 
motor in the procession was bright red 
and driven by Friedrick Wilhelm, onetime 
German Crown Prince & Crown Prince of 
Prussia. Uninvited, he had merrily slipped 
up behind. Prudent, he soon turned down 
a side street amid scattered cheers and 
more booes. 

Throughout the week Amir Amanullah 
pursued a strenuous routine. At his re- 
quest all banquet speeches were cut to 
bare minimums of compliment. Thus time 
was gained in which His Majesty visited 


- numerous industrial plants and later the 


great Tempelhofer flying field. There he 
was presented with a 1o-passenger 3-mo- 
tored plane worth some $60,000. Doubt- 
less the makers hope for future cash orders 
from Afghanistan, but last week ‘The 
Light of the World” did not so much as 
take a trial sweep in his expensive toy. 
What seemed to interest His Majesty most 
was a military review, during which 
Reichswehr troops first goose-stepped in 
mass formation and then staged a sham 
battle enlivened by dummy tanks, wooden 
howitzers and other substitutes for weap- 
ons which the Treaty of Versailles for- 
bids to Germany. 

Interest keened at a statement from 
Amir Amanullah’s resplendent Minister of 
State. This functionary affirmed that His 
Majesty still regards with “uncompromis- 
ing hostility” the British Empire, from 
which he wrested Afghan independence in 
1921. Nonetheless the Amir will shortly 
visit London, ‘‘because of a desire to see 
our worst enemies at home.” 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Sh! The Octopus. There were two 
detectives, Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Kelly. 
They could not refuse a wisp of a girl who 
asked them to investigate a certain Long 
Island lighthouse wherein people were fre- 
quently murdered. On discovering a 
painter’ in the lighthouse, Mr. Dempsey 
tells Mr. Kelly to find the painter’s pallet. 
Whereupon Mr. Kelly tells the painter to 
open his mouth, but it is Mr. Dempsey 
who announces that all painters have 
weasels. Then lights blink, doors swing, 
screams are screamed—and people appear, 
one by one, a shaggy sea-dog with a hook 
for a hand, a chirping grandmother, a hail- 
girl-well-met, etc., etc. They are all look- 
ing for a fellow surnamed The Octopus 
who hangs humans by the feet when he 
hears the tick of a clock. They go down 
into the vault of the lighthouse where an 
octopus tickles Mr. Kelly between his 
shivering ribs while nobody is looking. 
Upstairs again for the third act, every- 
body confesses to be a detective. But one, 
The Octopus, is not; so he starts killing 
the others with mystic thunder-bolts until 
an octopus gets him. A terrible noise, like 
a malignant god stripping his gears, ensues. 
The curtain goes down, and then up, show- 
ing Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Kelly awaken- 
ing from an alcoholic dream. 

There was some doubt whether the 
authors (Gallaher & Welch) of Sh! The 
Octopus were trying to be funny or spooky. 
But they were both. And the audience 
went shhh—before every act. Clifford 
Dempsey and Harry Kelly, playing under 
their own names, were simply splitting. 
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Dr. Knock. There are those theatre- 
goers who wince when they see, propped 
up on the stage, a card-board automobile. 
To them, this frail vehicle is a symbol for 
many estimable qualities of stage tech- 
nique—loud clowning, eccentric costuming, 
futuristic scenery, boisterous laughter 
from the actors on the stage—which they, 
in hypersensitive hauteur, sometimes dis- 
trust. As soon as the curtain rose on 
Jules Romain’s “intellectual farce,” in 
France already a minor classic, they knew 
what to expect. Had usually able Director 
Richard Boleslavsky made it seem less like 
a pillow fight, they would have been de- 
lighted with this bumptious but bitterly 
satiric story of a scalawag physician who 
buys a country practice and makes it pay 
huge profits on the principle that, if people 
think they are healthy, it is merely because 
they don’t know what ails them. 
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Maya is a series of nine intimate scenes 
in the life of a waterfront whore. These 
scenes, beautifully played by Aline Mac- 
Mahon, allow the audience to appreciate 
the profound, wholesome and unfamiliar 
fact that Maya, for every man and for a 
moment, appears as the incarnation of his 
desires, that the face of this prostitute 
glitters, in the cracked mirror of each cus- 
tomer’s longing. as the image of an ideal. 
This tenuous truth does not make for 
dramatic continuity; the play Maya 
stretches it against a background of 
homely and revelatory incidents in the 





TIME 


life of its heroine—the death of her child, 
the visits of her comrades in vice, the rap- 
id entrances and exits of her customers. 
The play might well have made more 
exciting sense had it been translated from 
the highly successful French version of 








ALINE MacMAHon 


She enlarged Mr. Woollcott’s heart. 


Simon Gantillon by a less arty hand than 
that of Ernest Boyd who, for example, 
causes his heroine to say of a girl who has 
only been a whore for a little while, ““She’s 
but newly recruited.” Despite this, and 
despite the fearful crudities contributed 
by some of the minor members of its cast, 
Maya pleased critical audiences. Alex- 
ander Woollcott, caustic critic to the New 
York World, was moved to say that it en- 
larged his heart.* 








Rope. Give a play enough rope and it 
will be a good swinging melodrama. In 
this one, a revivalist comes to Irontown, 
Tenn., to purge the place of sin. Among 
its most ardent sinners are the members 
of the gang that hangs around the town 
gasoline pump, captained by Abner Teef- 
tallow who loves Nessie Sutton, and get- 
ting into fights. At the instigation of 
shrewish old Roxie Biggers, aide-de-camp 
to the revivalist (“Vengeance is ‘mine, 
saith the Lord”), Abner organizes a lynch- 
ing for the man who murdered his best pal. 
But Nessie, rather than let her true love 
get blood upon his hands, Jets Abner carry 
her upstairs for no good purpose. The 
lynching goes forward without him. When 
the second act curtain comes down, the 
audience is looking at a most realistic hotel 
wall, behind which a seduction is reaching 
its climax, and at a noisy, blood-curdling 
mob in the process of hanging a tragically 
terrified malefactor. 

In the last act there are no further 
seductions and the lynchings are offstage. 
Abner’s gang fails in a surreptitious at- 
tempt to run Nessie Sutton out of town. 
Abner, satisfied that she really loves him 

*It was recently reported that Mr. Woollcott 
had informed his executive editor, Herbert 
Bayard Swope, that he will not continue his 
critical duties after his contract with the World 
expires in May. He plans to vacation in Italy, 
keep away from Broadway for a sabbatical year 
to renew his “sanity.” 
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instead of the genial infidel from New 
York who has been dispensing common 
sense throughout the action, eagerly mar- 
ries the girl that he has wronged. At the 
curtain’s fall, the bootlegger has come back 
to town and the minister is about to leave. 
Members of Abner’s gang sit around the 
stage in tired complacence; the spirit for 
lynchings or other good deeds moves them 
no more, and they are drinking whiskey. 
There are moments when this play, 
tightly condensed from Author T. S. 
Stribling’s famed novel Teeftallow, tautly 
played by a genuine Southern cast, runs 
amuck with bitterness and action. 


Eager to discover some indigenous and 
spectacular theme for their talents to prey 
upon, U. S. playwrights have of late seized 
upon the subject of revivalism in general 
and the buxom figure of Aimée Kennedy 
Semple McPherson in particular. The 
present season has contributed two such 
seizures. The first, Bless You, Sister, 
opened in December and despite the tal- 
ents of famed and able Actress Alice 
Brady perished of inattention in mid- 
January. The second, Salvation, opened 
three weeks ago with famed and able Ac- 
tress Pauline Lord; last week it, too, quit. 
The preacher in Rope is not one of its 
main characters but the evil consequences 
of his doings supply, in good part, its 
theme. 

Our Betters was written twelve years 
ago by famed William Somerset Maugham 
as an indictment of those unfortunate 
U. S. women who, by purchasing the titles 
of European nobility and then noisily 
misconducting themselves, seem less to 
deserve their elaborate and acquired 
nomenclature than the simple label slut. 
To this honking propaganda, a modern 
audience dares say “Boo!” The play is a 
rapidly ironic comedy of bad manners. 
Ina Claire lends it the exciting charm of 
her acting and her tireless beauty. 








Whispering Friends. On the night it 
opened, the more important play re- 
viewers, foes and friends of its author, 
famed George M. Cohan, whispered among 
themselves and decided to attend the re- 
vival of Our Betters (see above). What 
they missed was one more farce about the 
newly married couple which was, in fact, 
less of an addition to this smoking room 
form of drama than a repetition of in- 
numerable predecessors. The girl friend 
of the rich wife says to her, in effect: “I 
think your husband married you for 
money. I will flirt with him and we shall 
see.” Her advances distress the stupid 
husband; his “pal” gives him this advice: 
“Your wife’s friend is not flirting with you, 
she is kidding you. Pretend to be taken 
in and see how far she will go. In the 
meantime, I will make moves toward your 
wife.” As might be expected, misunder- 
standings arise. Animated only by the 
mutations of these the plot flickers on with 
the irritating and mechanical regularity of 
a grindstone twirling slowly to a standstill. 
At last, the long and: impatiently awaited 
reconciliations are effected. 

A Cohan first night has often made a 
noticeable sputter on Broadway. Hence 
it annoyed the author of Whispering 
Friends to find that the critics in whom 
he had put trust had neglected his play 
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and that the minor critics, sent in their 
stead, had abused it. The annoyance felt 
by Author Cohan was expressed in a series 
of confidently derisive advertisements 
which he caused to be printed in Man- 
hattan newssheets above his own signature. 


A sample: 


TO THE THEATRE GOING PUBLIC 
OF NEW YORK CITY 
If you want to get a real line on how 
surely ninety percent of the so-called 
dramatic criticism in this town has be- 
come a matter of pure personal likes and 
dislikes go to the Hudson Theatre and 
see 
“WHISPERING FRIENDS” 
If you don’t agree with me that it is 
a great little American comedy and the 
best constructed play in years—then 
never take my word again. 
(Signed) Grorce M. CoHan 





Best Plays in Manhattan 

These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant. 

SERIOUS 

Porcy—Charleston Negroes _ seen 
through a glass darkly but not faintly 
(Time, Oct. 24). 

CoquetTE—Light love affairs, for Helen 
Hayes, grow serious and presently become 
tragic (Timer, Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
history, in nine acts and five hours, of a 
lady for whom life has arranged defeat 
(Time, Feb. 13). 

Other well regarded serious plays: Es- 
CAPE, Crvic REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS, 
Marco MIttions, Maya. 


MELODRAMA 

THE Srtent Hovse—A_ thoroughly 
heathen Chinee up to his mysterious and 
blood-chilling tricks (Time, Feb. 20). 

THE TriAL oF Mary Ducan—A chor- 
ine commits murder and makes a killing 
(Time, Oct. 3). 

INTERFERENCE—In which an epigram- 
marian with good manners and compli- 
cated intentions, administers an overdose 
of prussic acid (Time, Oct. 3). 

Another able melodrama—DracuLa. 

FUNNY 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Shake- 
speare without his goatee, in clean-cut 
modern clothing, and as funny as possible 
(Time, Nov. 7). 

Tue Doctor’s DirtemmMa — Bernard 
Shaw vivisects a doctor with bladed wit- 
ticisms (TrmeE, Dec. 5). 

THe ComMAND TO Love—A diplomat 
whose diploma was a bright red valentine 
(Time, Oct. 3). 

Tue RoyaL Famity—Stage aristocrats 
imitated by those who scarcely need to 
pretend (Trimg, Jan. 9). 

BurRLESQUE—A funny comedian is a 
serious matter to his charming wife (TimE, 
Sept. 12). 

Parts Bounp—A luxurious marriage 
slips successfully through the not-hole in 
the seventh commandment. 

Other laughing matters—THE QUEEN’s 
HusBanbD, THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY. 


MUSICAL 
There are hops, quips, and jumpy tunes 
in: Funny Face, Show Boat, Good News, 
A Connecticut Yankee, Manhattan Mary. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
A Girl in Every Port. 
“ 





Said rollicking Bill, the sailor.” 
Elizabethan Ballad. 


There are two rollicking sailors in this 
fractious and excellent comedy. One is 














LovIsE Brooks 
Sailors liked her. 


Spike Madden, an amorous captain; the 
other is Salami, a tough, common, swab, 
whose philanderings around the world are 
vastly annoying to the first. In every port 
to which Spike Madden ventures, search- 
ing love and its accompanying delights, he 
finds that Salami has already appropriated 
the most lovely ladies. Enraged, he longs 
to meet his rival and give him a beating. 
He does not, however, discover the iden- 
tity of Salami until this wayward char- 
acter, traveling incognito, has worsted 
him in a street fight for which both are 
put in jail. 

As might be expected the rivals become 


fast friends and are to be seen together 


scouting the bright seas for frolic and 
fist-fighting. In Marseilles they meet 
Marie, who loves the swab and is beloved 
of Madden. She, a most charming piece, 
almost defeats their friendship, but not 
quite. At the end, Spike Madden and 
Salami, both very drunk, fare forth from 
Marseilles in search of further fun beyond 
the seas. 

A Girl in Every Port is really What 
Price Glory? translated from arid and 
terrestrial irony to marine gaiety of the 
most salty and miscellaneous nature. No- 
body could be more charming than Louise 
Brooks, that clinging and tender little 
barnacle from the docks of Marseilles. 
Director Howard Hawks and his entire 
cast, especially Robert Armstrong, de- 
serve bouquets and kudos. 


The Crowd. Director King Vidor and 
Scenarist John V. A. Weaver tell here 
honestly, finely, the story of an American 
Everyman, the man in the street, born to 





run with the pack. They put Eleanor 
Boardman, wife of Director Vidor, into 
the role of the wife, where she played with 
disconcerting beauty. They put James 
Murray, virile boy, into the part of John 
Sims, average child, average man. They 
seated him at a desk, one of a thousand 
clerks, high in a skyscraper. They sent 
him, fermenting with spring, to Coney 
Island with his girl, had him kiss her in 
the tunnel of love and bump her in the 
crazy house, until she leaned a tired head 
on his shoulder. Then they sent both to 
Niagara Falls. 

John Sims & Wife come back to a 
closet flat, under the noise of the elevated, 
where the bathroom door swings open an- 
noyingly, and the Murphy bed clasps catch 
on blankets. John becomes twice a father 
and gets an eight dollar raise. John and 
Mary worry and work; then in a mobbed 
street a truck crushes the baby, and John, 
frenzied, tries to stop the city because 
his child is sick. The acid of the tragedy 
bites his brain. He loses his job, his work 
fibre loosens, he is out of step with the 
crowd. When Mary threatens to leave 
him, he gets a sandwichman job; the work 
fibre tightens, and John Sims, Everyman, 
is once more running with the pack, happy. 








The Shepherd of the Hills. Old- 
fashioned as a hair sofa is this movie 
carved from a Harold Bell Wright best 
seller. Dully, the story preaches the value 
of turning the other cheek, the ex-minister 
here involved turning his with the monot- 
ony of a metronome. An _ ex-minister 
reaches the sheep country, settles among 
the farmers and sheep owners, and tries 
by faith in the good to bring them through 
such troubles as drought and failing crops. 
Misery bumps the characters around, un- 
til the great rain. The humbleness of 
Alec B. Francis and the plumpness of 
Molly O’Day take up most of the footage. 


—e 
Y 


Love and Learn. Chilling, blonde, Es- 
ther Ralston maintains her clothes-horse 
position in the records of Paramount in 
this odd little piece wherein her efforts 
are aimed at the prevention of a parental 
separation. By plunging, in her straight 
eight, through the front of the police sta- 
tion, the young lady manages to get to 
jail, there overhears the details of a con- 
spiracy to drag the young and charming 
judge who sentenced her into a badger- 
game.* She goes to his room, prevents 
compromise, reveals the plot, wins love. 
A divorce is prevented, her adventures 
having kept father and mother together. 








Her Wild Oat. She runs a lunch 
counter. He is rich and romantic. He 
goes to Plymouth Beach. She follows him, 
wearing a wig and acting like a gold- 
digger’s idea of a grande dame. He meets 
but does not recognize her. She says she 
is the Duchesse de Granville. The real 
Duchesse de Granville is his stepmother 
whom he has never seen. She, accordingly, 
is in a fix. She runs rapidly away, chased 
by police, house detectives, him. She re- 
turns to her lunchwagon. He ties the lunch- 
wagon to his limousine and drags it to the 
door of his palatial house. She is Colleen 
Moore. He is Larry Kent. 











*Police slang for the decoying by a woman of 
some man into her house for the purpose of 
robbing him. 
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SPORT 


Records 


Sabin Carr of Yale and Dubuque, Iowa, 
polevaulted 14 ft. 1 in., a new world’s in- 
door and outdoor record. 








Weighing 216 pounds, George Herman 
Ruth, 35, joined the Yankee training camp 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., to start his four- 
teenth year in pro baseball. Dazzy Vance, 
Brooklyn pitcher, held out for a new con- 
tract at $20,000 a year, insisted on a clause 
that would allow him to play golf for one 
day after each game he pitched. “TI lose,” 
he said, “about twelve pounds in every 
game.” 


Rolf Sinerton, a Norwegian living in 
Montreal, traveled 112 feet off a snow- 
bank, won the ski-jumping championship 
of Canada. 


Herbert Schwarze of Illinois threw the 
16-pound shot 49 ft. 6% in., for a new 
world’s record. 


Because a crowd standing in the sea-mist 
along the race-track at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., yelled “Action,” Frank Lockhart, 
driver, who had decided not to try for a 
new auto record that day, turned his car 
around, drove at 225 miles an hour into 
the measured mile, hit soft sand, somer- 
saulted into the ocean, landed right side 
up, in the front pages and in the hospital, 
suffering from shock. 


© 








Court Tennis 


Pierre Etchebaster, a Basque from St. 
Jean de Luz and the Jeu de Paume of 
Paris, beat the best court tennis players 
in the U. S. last week in Philadelphia. 
Jock Soutar, Britisher, met him in the 
finals for the national championship in the 
Racquet Club of Philadelphia. 

Etchebaster wears a Basque cap, a 
Basque mustache, a Basque smile. He 
moves around the court very little. He 
plays his floor shots with a delicate, ex- 
cessive turn of the wrist that cuts the ball 
down sharply over the low looping net. 
Jay Gould called his floor shots “invin- 
cible.” Soutar, running around, breathing 
hard, scored his points to the dedans and 
grille, made his best fight in the seventh 
game, then lost three games in succession, 
the match, and the title. 

American professionals had thought it 
was ridiculous for Etchebaster, with his 
limited experience, to play the great Sou- 
tar. When they saw him practice they 
admitted that his shoulder stroke was the 
prettiest they had seen since Mr. Gould 
was at his best. After the match Soutar 
went to the dressing room and poked 
Etchebaster in the ribs. Mr. Joseph 
Widener went to the dressing room and 
gave him a two thousand dollar side-bet. 
Etchebaster (pronounced—bastaire) re- 
tained his calm. 

Court tennis is one of the most compli- 
cated games in the world. It has changed 
very little since two kings imprisoned in 
a palace courtyard invented it and other 
kings in other courtyards played it in hose 
and doublet. In the gallery of the Racquet 


and Tennis Club of New York is a king’s 
throne copied from one the Bourbons 
used to sit on to watch their sons and 
relatives. 

Court tennis is still played with a lop- 
sided racquet, a low net, a court with 
a sloping roof. Each point is played twice. 








©Keystone 


Basque ETCHEBASTER 


. . . had everything Basque. 


The spot where a player loses a point is 
marked and then the other player tries 
to beat this mark. On the net line sit 
individuals chanting in a monotonous 
voice. ‘“Four—better than three—worse 
than three... .” The ball, harder and 
almost as heavy as a baseball, makes 
bullet-like noises as it hits the walls. Ex- 
tra racquets are piled at the side of the 
court. Breaking one, a player grabs an- 
other, finishes the point. Sometimes in a 
hard game a champion breaks five or six 
racquets in succession. They cost four- 
teen dollars apiece. Court tennis players 
hold their racquets toward the middle, 
near where the rivet would be on a tennis 
racquet. Jay Gould was famous for his 
“Railroad service” which climbs along the 
pent-house, dropping almost dead. Etche- 
baster has a service like Gould’s. 





° 





Goalie 


Jakey Forbes, little goalie of the New 
York Americans, jerked his arms and legs 
accurately, prostrated himself upon the ice 
when necessary. Thus, he stopped 49 hard 
drives by Howie Morenz and other swift 
icemen of the Montreal Canadians, lead- 
ing team in the International Hockey 
League. The Americans, tail-enders of the 
League, scored once, won. 


— 





Harp 


In a bright green bathrobe with a golden 
harp between the shoulderblades, Jimmy 
McLarnin, lightweight, climbed into a 
roped square in Madison Square Garden. 
After one minute and forty-seven seconds 
of fighting he climbed out again onto the 
shoulders of yelling spectators. Alone in 
the ring with his handlers, a curly-headed 
Jew, Sidney Terris (“Pride of the 
Ghetto”), came slowly back to conscious- 


ness, asked what had happened, and be- 
gan to cry. A single short right to the jaw 
had finished him. McLarnin, boxing sen- 
sation of the season, is matched to fight 
loafing Lightweight-Champion Samuel 
Mandell in June. 





— 
Dogs 


Beautiful Bitch. Talavera Margaret, 
beady-eyed, wire-haired foxterrier, was 
judged the best dog of 2,410 benched 
at the Westminster Kennel Club show 
in New York two weeks ago. Last week in 
Boston, Talavara Margaret was beaten 
in her own class by a beautiful little wire- 
haired foxterrier bitch, Stockmoor Story. 

Huskies. Emile St. Godard of The Pas, 
Manitoba, raced his dogs against the fa- 
mous huskies of Leonard Seppala, the man 
who took the serum to Nome, beat him 
in a 123-mile dog derby for a gold cup. 

Bitten. In Chicago Frank Martin, 36, 
a hobo, lying down drunk in a police sta- 
tion to sleep by the stove near a big, 
muzzled airedale, bit the dog, was fined 
$200 (not for this act, but for violating 
the prohibition laws). 


- 


Squash Racquets 





Stocky snub-nosed Herbert N. Raw- 
lins Jr., who lives in New York and who 
plays squash racquets at the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, went to Philadelphia last 
fortnight and won the national squash rac- 
quets championship. He beat Myles P. 
Baker of Boston, champion last year, in 
straight games, 15—12, I5—-13, 10—I5. 


Muscle 


Strangler Lewis and Joe Stecher, a farm- 
er boy who once made a mule lose con- 
sciousness by locking its ribs in a scissors 
hold, met on a mat in St. Louis and pulled 
at each other’s heads for one hour while a 
sleepy newspaper man _ snored loudly 
somewhere near them. After a while 
Lewis put Stecher down, then put him 
down again, winning the world’s heavy- 
weight wrestling championship. 





o-—. 





Soccer 

At dawn in London people began to 
line up outside the stadium at Highbury 
where Aston Villa was going to play soccer 
against Woolwich Arsenal in the after- 
noon. When the turnstiles opened at 12 
o’clock the line was a mile long. An hour 
later the gates closed, since the stadium 
was full, and the crowd outside began to 
fight. A hundred men were hurt. Women 
who fainted were passed back over the 
heads of the mob to the ambulance men 
working in the rear. Inside, Arsenal beat 
Aston Villa 4 to 1. The players were un- 
hurt. 





Easter Racing? 

Sixty racing greyhounds and _ several 
“electric rabbits” were shipped, last week, 
from England to Germany. At Berlin the 
consignees were busy erecting two dog race 
tracks, one of which they impiously pro- 
claimed would be “opened Easter.” 

The German promoters will follow the 
most advanced trend in the British grey- 
hound racing craze, by holding meets on 
an illuminated track between the smart 
hours of 8 and Io p. m. 
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World’s Greatest Values 
Everyone Says It— Sales Prove It 


Outselling 

GRAND RAPIDS—“‘‘Outsold every other 
make of car for January, 1928, excelling 
past Hudson-Essex record more than 100%. 
Hudson-Essex margin so great that its sales 
were larger than eight other well known 
cars combined.”’ 


CLEVELAND, O.—‘“In first 15 days 
Cuyahoga County sold approximately 300 
cars, more than doubling the former record.” 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—“Our sales have 


been remarkable.” 


IDAHO—‘While the automobile indus- 
try as a whole showed a loss of 25% in 
Idaho during 1927, the Hudson-Essex line 
won its highest popularity, increasing sales 
over the previous year by 43%.” 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—‘‘To date this 
month we have sold more cars at retail in 
Little Rock than the 3 retail agencies oper- 
ating this territory at this time last year 
sold during the entire month of January.” 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—‘“In 15 days 
deliveries were 70% greater than for the 
entire month of January, 1927.” 


GASTONIA, N. C.—‘“‘Business started 
off well with Gastonia territory, making a 
gain in actual deliveries over last January 
of 150%.” 


NEW YORK—“Greatest January and 


February business in our history.” 


PHILADELPHIA —“‘These are the great- 
est values Hudson-Essex ever offered and 
they are deservedly having the greatest 
sales success.” 


CHICAGO—“The most successful auto- 


mobile show we ever held, both from a retail 
and wholesale standpoint.” 





IWENTIETH AND 
GREATEST YEAR 





“We are now beginning our 20th year, 
with our factories well rounded out, both as 
to personnel and physical equipment,”’ said 





THE HUDSON CUSTOM VICTORIA — 4t the Detroit Automobile Show), 
Illustrating one of several wire-wheel and fender-well options 


a high official of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company. 

“Our dealers throughout the United 
States have been increased in numbers and 
strength, affording us one of the best dis- 
tributing systems in the country. 


Export Increase 


“We have appreciated the value of export 
business and have persistently developed it 
for years. Our foreign distributors are well 
organized and financially capable. To en- 
courage them and at the same time offer 
our product at competitive prices, we have 
established assembly plants in_ several 
strategic locations. As a result, regardless 
of the great drive for foreign business, we 
have maintained our position. During this 
period, we have increased this export trade 
from nine to fourteen per cent of our total 
volume. 

“Tt is our belief that 1928, the 20th Hud- 
son year, will bring marked results in our 
further growth and success. The company’s 
history supports this confidence. 


$75,000 First Investment 


“‘Nineteen years ago the total cash invest- 
ment of the Hudson Motor Car Company 
was but fifteen thousand dollars. The ex- 
pansion of the business since then has been 
entirely through earnings—not a cent has 
been added from outside sources. 

“Our operating group has been developed 
largely from within, is responsible for the 


. company’s advancement, and has partici- 


pated in its results; always proving capable 
of meeting the emergencies of a fast-growing 
business. This development is bound to 
continue with the energetic urge represented 
by the present organization. 


Greatest Cars 


“In addition to the foregoing healthy ex- 
pansion from within, so important to any 
corporate success, we believe our automobile 
offering to the public this coming year to be 
of unusual appeal. The 1928 Hudson and 
Essex models measure, in their present prog- 
ress of design and manufacturing quality, 
alongside the growth of the company.”’ 


HUDSON-ESSEX 


Both Are Super-Sixes 
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Curope 


VIA MONTREAL....... QUEBEC 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 





Plax you talked 


with the Atlantic Ocean commuters? 
More and more, you hear the sugges- 
tion: “‘Why not try Canadian Pacific?” 

This is the route of the sunny St. 
Lawrence. Two fascinating days on 
an ever-widening salt-river. Then, in 
3 swift days, across to the Scilly Isles. 
6 days to Cherbourg, 64 to South- 
ampton. 

This is the route of congenial 
people. Shipboard life has the easy 
naturalness of a country club. Deck- 
sports have the friendly enthusiasm 
of a college meet. 

This is the route of the Empress of 
Scotland, the Empress of France and 
the Empress of Australia—ships that 
stir pleasant memories in every trav- 
eled person’s breast. Big ships in size 
and appointments. Intimate ships in 
charm and in length of passenger list. 








Please call or write for schedule of 
1928 sailing dates 


Your own agent, or Canadian Pacific agents at 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Washington, D.C. In Canada: Montreal, 
Ottawa, Qué bec, Vancouver,Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Nelson, $ Saint John, North Bay, Victoria. 





Canadian 


Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 





EDUCATION _ 


“Take a Bath” 


A fortnight ago Mrs. Bertrand Russell, 
author of The Right to be Happy, wife of 
the English philosopher, was refused the 
privilege of speaking before the “mixed” 
Student Forum at the University of Wis- 
consin on the subject: “Should Women Be 
Protected?” This subject involved com- 
panionate marriage, in which Mrs. Russell 
is a firm and earnest believer. President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wiscon- 
sin had been consulted by the Student 
Forum and had approved of barring of 
Mrs. Russell (T1MeE, Feb. 27) 

Last week both parties had some ex- 
planations and tart reminders. 

President Frank: “Despite some pic- 
turesque and vigorous editorial comment 
to the contrary, neither the present ex- 
istence nor the future guarantee of free 
speech for students and teachers at the 
University of Wisconsin is in any way in- 
volved in the Dora Russell episode. 

“’ , . Discussion and advocacy of free 
sexual relations both before and after 
marriage is an enterprise that good 
taste and a sense of propriety suggest 
should be staged elsewhere than before a 
mixed audience in a co-educational insti- 
tution... . 

“T did not undertake to pass moral 
judgment upon Mrs. Russell’s theories; 
I did not suggest that study and discus- 
sion of sex and the institution of mar- 
riage should be taboo. .. . 

“A certain observance of good table 
manners is not an infringement of the 
freedom of eating; the practice of taking 
one’s morning bath in the bathroom in- 
stead of in a glass tub before a mixed 
audience is not an infringement of the 
freedom of bathing; and my advice re- 
specting the proposed lecture of Mrs. 
Russell no more affects the liberalism of 
the University of Wisconsin or its loyalty 
to free speech than the Hottentot alpha- 
bet—if there is one—affects the selling 
price of Wisconsin cheese. 

“Since coming to the University of Wis- 
consin, I have done everything within my 
power to fortify the tradition of free- 
dom.. . 

“No one whose liberalism goes beyond 
emotionalism and a hunger for headlines 
needs argument to prove the present ex- 
istence and the future guarantee of free 
speech on the Wisconsin campus, I am 
sure of that. And no argument that I 
have yet seen convinces me that liberal- 
ism is inconsistent with at least a mini- 
mum sense of propriety.” 

Mrs. Russell: “I feel insulted that 
President Frank did not communicate 
courteously with me but caused the stu- 
dents to cancel the meeting. Dean Good- 
night refused to allow the students to in- 
vite me to dinner. I was treated as an in- 
tellectual and social outcast... . 

“Madison was in mild excitement, half 
the town accusing me of undermining the 
sanctity of family life. I, therefore, re- 
fused to approach delicate topics in an 
hysterical atmosphere unsuited to their 
discussion, but nonetheless stuck to my 








subject. The meeting was an enormous 
success. 
“President Frank’s self-defense was 


even worse than his first action. . . . He 
excused himself by saying the matter was 
one of decorum rather than free speech. 

“This insult to my personal integrity is 
unpardonable, especially as Frank’s ref- 
erences to taking his bath in public show 
that his own mind is tortured by a sense of 
impropriety where the human body is 
concerned. His whole statement breathes 
the suggestion that sex subjects are un- 
clean. ... 

“For lack of advice from people who 
understand them and can give new ideals, 
young people treat sex like a nip of whis- 
key from a hip flask. . . . Love belongs 
with open spaces and real loving involves 
the whole personality. 

“Frank’s statement is more corrupting 
to a young mind than anything I ever 
wrote and shows how necessary is this 
battle to remove sex discussion from stu- 
pid sniggering embarrassment to the level 
of any other important topic involving 
human happiness.” 

The Press. The Chicago Tribune up- 
held President Frank. Heywood Broun, 
columnist of the New York World sug- 
gested: “By all means let Dora Russell 
give her lecture and let Glenn Frank go 
and take a bath.” 

SS 


Notes 


Phi Beta Kappa. Charles Allen East- 
man, Dartmouth senior, refused last week 
an election to Phi Beta Kappa. His 
reason: “The present system of marks 
does not show the true ability of a stu- 
dent.” He was the first student in Dart- 
mouth history to decline the PBK key, 
one of the few in the U. S. to do so. 


Unlimited Cuts. Seniors in good 
standing at Princeton are privileged to be 
absent from as many lectures as_ they 
desire, without penalty, for the remainder 
of the academic year. It is an experiment 
which Dean Christian Gauss hopes will 
not be abused. 


Best Young Scientist. A scheme of 
seeking to find the best fitted young man, 
between the ages of 17 and 25, to study 
four years at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology was announced last week. 
Those who think they are “the best” will 
be required to submit a brief essay on 
“Why I Would Like a Technical Educa- 
tion;” will be queried on engineering or 
scientific projects they have conceived or 
executed. A committee composed of Pres- 
ident Samuel W. Stratton of M.LT., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics Edward Pearson Warner, Vice 
President Elisha Lee of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, General Manager Frank W. 
Lovejoy of the Eastman Kodak Co., Vice 
President Frank B. Jewett of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and others 
will then select the most promising youth, 
who will enter M.I.T. next autumn on a 
four-year scholarship given by the Youth’s 
Companion. 


In Jail. Ten freshmen of Butler Uni- 
versity of Indianapolis, Ind., fled to a jail 
rather than submit to further rough initia- 
tions at the hands of members of the Tau 
Kappa Tau fraternity. They played cards, 
sang songs, ate food supplied by the father 
of one of them. Big TKT men promised 
“action” when the freshmen left jail. 
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38 Mail Bags 


filled with 


Dividend =~ 
Checks 


— the world’s most widely owned 
railroad makes its quarterly pay- 
ment to stockholders 


TN all its 82 years as a corporation the 

Pennsylvania Railroad has never 
failed to pay a dividend. As regularly 
as the earth moves around the sun, the 
142,622 people who now own the Penn- 
sylvania receive, every three months, the 
checks that are the fruit of their thrift 
and their good judgment. 

As you read these words, the checks 
for the first quarterly dividend of 1928 
(due February 29) are in the hands of 
stockholders. Their aggregate value is 
$8,655,000. They represent a dividend of 
134% quarterly—or 7% annually. 

Merely to prepare these checks is a 
labor of great magnitude. It requires the 
services of a special clerical force, vary- 
ing in number from twenty to one hun- 
dred, for about three weeks’ time. 

In the course of a year the preparation 
of these checks requires about 234 acres 









equal to a roll 
the width of one check and approximately . 
80 miles in length. And the checks for 
one quarterly dividend fill 38 govern- 
ment mail bags. 


of special quality paper 


For the Pennsylvania is more widely owned 
than any other railroad. Its profits go not to 
an exclusive few but to many—to tens of 
thousands of men and women of all sorts and 
conditions (more than half the stockholders 
are women)—to business men, widows, labor- 
ers, orphans, to young and old, well-to-do 
and comparatively poor, and to charitable 
and educational institutions. 

They—not some mythically cold corpora- 
tion—are the owners and supporters of the 


railroad that serves more of the traveling pub- 
lic of this country than any other, and that 






So widely-owned is Pennsylvania 

Railroad stock, it is necessary to main- 

tain offices for the transfer of stock in New 

York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
and London. 


forms the largest single factor in the trans- 
portation activities of the busiest and most 
prosperous industrial nation on earth. 


EHIND these 142,622 stockholders of the 

Pennsylvania stand nearly 180,000 care- 
fully :rained and loyal railroad men who hold 
to high standards of technical skill and busi- 
ness idealism. 

These men—many of whom are stockholders 
themselves—are conscious of their obligation 
to the thousands of investors—the obligation 
to see that the money invested is capably and 
economically used and that it shall continue 
to be a profitable investment. 

And not a man of them but knows that the 
path to those equitable profits lies in service 
—punctual, courteous and swift—to the trav- 
eling and shipping public. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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MUSIC 


Big Figures 

From two sources, last week, word 
came that musicians get big figures (fi- 
nancially), think in big figures, have tiffs 
in big figures. And loud was the cry that 
they care more for these figures than for 
music. 

George Engles, manager of Schumann- 
Heink, Talley, Paderewski, Heifetz, esti- 
mated that the U. S. spends 20 million 
dollars for music each year. His budget 
allots six millions to the 13 major sym- 
phony orchestras, three and a half mil- 
lions to the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera Companies, the rest to individual 
artists, summer concert orchestras, a few 
minor opera companies. Grade A box- 
office attractions, according to Manager 
Engles, are Pianists Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninofi; Violinists Kreisler, Heif- 
etz, Elman, Yehudi Menuhin; Singers 
Schumann-Heink, Garden, Farrar, Jeritza, 
Galli-Curci, Talley, Ponselle, McCormack, 
Chaliapin, Gigli, Schipa. Their gross re- 
ceipts amount to some three millions a 
year. 

But the figures in one Louis Sherwin’s 
“Report on the Music Industry” in the 
March American Mercury are high enough 
to be incredible. He estimates that 
Paderewski earned $1,000,000 from con- 
certs in two years, that ten other instru- 
mentalists and singers* had earning ca- 
pacities which equaled or exceeded Pad- 
erewski’s. He also notes: “One young 
pianist of quite recent reputation was 
paid $12,000 for a week at a movie 
theatre. Thereupon, Kreisler refused an 
offer of $15,000 for a similar adventure, 
not on the ground that it was beneath his 
artistic dignity, but because the sum was 
below his weekly earnings in recitals.” 


—.. ——_ 








Again Stravinsky 


A Belgian soldier had a vision during 
the last German attack. He saw the whole 
earth, uprooted, dancing madly and mo- 
notonously to the music of Igor Stravin- 
sky. Thus terrific, thus awful a genius 
does the Stravinsky of today appear to a 
handful of those who pretend to under- 
stand him. 

His Petrushka was the beginning—a 
master’s tale of an individual tragedy 
made fittingly little to suit a puppet. 

His Sacre du Printemps came next. To 
some people it was just a crazy progres- 
sion of noises. But to others it was the 
primitive cry of a great horde. 

Then came Les Noces and Stravinsky 
plunged into the realm of the absolute. 
Music hereafter was to be utterly objec- 
tive, to stand alone, to find inspiration for 
itself within itself, for its own sake, not 
for the sake cf those who should listen, 
not even for his, Stravinsky’s, sake. 

Last week for the first time in the U. S., 
Serge Koussevitzky’s Boston Symphony 
Orchestra presented Stravinsky’s Gdipus 
Rex, an opera-oratorio which had its 
world premiére last spring in Paris. 

Sophocles told the story 2,000 years ago 

*Among these are Hofmann, Heifetz and 


Kreisler, Galli-Curci and Schumann-Heink, Mc- 
Cormack and Chaliapin. 


of Cdipus, the kindly King of Thebes, 
Fate’s most luckless victim. Jean Cocteau 
took the Greek, made a text of it for 
Stravinsky, gave it to Monsieur J. Danie- 
lou who put it into Latin. In Latin, then, 
scorning all theatrical device, Stravinsky 











Icor STRAVINSKY 
His is a complex C&dipus 


presented his @dipus. He had a speaker 
(in Boston last week it was Paul Leyssac), 
to tell the story step by step. He had 
specific soloists—Charles Hackett for 
(Edipus, Margaret Matzenauer for Jo- 
casta, Fraser Gange for Tiresias—and the 
Harvard Glee Club for his chorus. But 
they wore only conventional concert 
dress. They were forbidden to do any 
business, or to create any illusion. Illusion 
was to be the monopoly of the self-suffi- 
cient music. His music was to be abso- 
lutely untranslatable into program notes. 

Cédipus, Stravinsky holds, is his near- 
est approach to pure music, the expression 
of his most complete emancipation from 
“story” music. But like most men who set 
formulas for themselves, he has over- 
looked the divine spark within himself, 
the spark that made the Sophoclean drama 
the greatest of human tragedies. In spite 
of himself, Stravinsky’s CEdipus music is 
dramatic, tragedy-telling, alarming, dread- 
some—in short, as exciting as any catas- 
trophe, as comprehensible as any of the 
passions by which Fate works its will up- 
on the simple soul of man. 

Last week, Boston comprehended Strav- 
insky and shuddered. Said Philip Hale, 
dean of U. S. critics: “Stravinsky’s great- 
est composition? Is it not the most im- 
portant work that has appeared since 
Pelleas et Melisande?” 


A 
———— 





Do-Re-Mi 


Alert music reporters recorded last 
week: 
@ That some 4oo high school students 
are to attend a national high school. or- 
chestra summer camp on Lake Inter- 
lochen, near Traverse City, Michigan. 
Director Joseph E. Maddy of the Public 
School Music Department of the Univer- 
sity School of Music at Ann Arbor will 





be in command. All students of good 
standing are eligible. 

@ That John Erskine, professor (English 
Literature, Columbia University), author 
(The Private Life of Helen of Troy, Gala- 
had, Adam and Eve), pianist, has been 


‘elected president of the Juilliard School 


of Music, hitherto governed by committee. 
@ That 70-year-old Giuseppe Agostini re- 
deemed an evening of Philadelphia Grand 
Opera. He stepped from the audience to 
the stage to sing the last act of Faust 
when Tenor Ivan Velikanoff was taken 
suddenly with bronchitis. 

q@ That music lovers in Madison, Wis., 
have at last been afforded relief from the 
stench pervading recent concerts. Mad- 
ison, it seems, having no adequate house 
for big musical events, is forced to use the 
agricultural school’s stock pavilion where 
many a lowing cow has left behind a scent- 
trace of its blue-ribboned presence. Citi- 
zen C. H. L’Hommediue of the Floralo 
Incense Co. saved the situation last week 
by spraying the place with a special euca- 
lyptus formula of his own so that an 
audience could sit in aesthetic repose 
through a concert by the Madison Civic 
Orchestra and Chorus. 

@ That four U. S. premieres will be given 
next season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House: Richard Strauss’ Aegyptische 
Helena (The Egyptian Helen) the title 
role to be sung by Maria Jeritza for whom 
it was written, who also will sing it at the 
Vienna premiere on June 11, the birthday 
of the composer; Krenek’s Jonny Spielt 
Auf (Johnny Strikes Up) with a black- 
faced comedian for the leading character; 
Respighi’s Campana Sommersa (The 
Sunken Bell) and Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo. 
... That the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Directors have abandoned the 
three-million-dollar site on Fifty-seventh 
Street acquired by Otto H. Kahn two 
years ago for the new Metropolitan Opera 
House. Absolute friendliness, Mr. Kahn 
insists, prevails on the Board. Plans for 
the new house will proceed. 


A 





Rumors 


In Manhattan they had it that Marion 
Nevada Talley would not receive a re- 
newal of her contract with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, that if she sang 
there at all it would be as “guest” and 
only for two or three performances, that 
the name Talley made two seasons ago 
by an uncritical press would no longer be 
a big money-maker in Manhattan. The 
Talleys answered back—to the effect that 
quite the contrary was true. Signor Gatti- 
Casazza, master of the Metropolitan, 
seized another opportunity to remain 
silent. 

In San Francisco tongues wagged 
when word went out that Maria Jeritza 
would arrive next September with the 
Salome of Richard Strauss, dance there 
for the first time in the U. S. her version 
of the Seven Veils. The echo spread as 
far as Manhattan. Perhaps the Metro- 
politan would relent now, let Salome into 
her own repertoire. She is, according to 
Jeritza, not a bad girl, just a little wild. 
But the Metropolitan board, it seems, re- 
fuses to be convinced, stays now as it has 
been for the past 20 years, firmly anti- 
Salometic. 


i 
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Straight to the land of gold 
led the Overland Trail of ’49 


—the Overland Route today 
follows that direct pathway 





































































The most dramatic movement of peoples 
in American history took place in 1849-50, 
yeat of the spectacular gold rush to Cali- 
fornia. 


The bulk of heroic migration entered Cali- 
fornia by the Overland Trail, crossing the Sierra 
Nevada range near Lake Tahoe and Donner Lake. 

When the western link of America’s first rail- 
road to the Pacific Coast was completed in 1869 
—Central Pacific Railroad, forerunner of South- 
ern Pacific—it followed this direct route. 


Southern Pacific’s “San Francisco Overland 
Limited” today bears you smoothly over that 
Overland Trail of history—over the Rockies, by 
rail across the Great Salt Lake, through the West's 
wide spaces, over the Sierra, past American River 
Canyon, and down across Central California,—63 
hours, Chicago to San Francisco. 


Only Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes for transcontinental travel 


All four Southern Pacific routes for transcon- 
tinental travel follow the best natural pathways 
as pioneered by frontiersman and covered wagon. 
The other three routes are: 


SUNSET ROUTE, New Orleans to San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, crossing Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and the great Southwest with its 
colorful Apache Trail Highway. Enters Cali- 
fornia by its sunniest approach. This is the route 
of ‘‘Sunset Limited,’ famed round the world. 

GOLDEN STATE RourTE, the direct line from 
Chicago to Southern California via Kansas City, 
following the Longhorn Trail of song and story to 
EI Paso, where it effects juncture with SUNSET 
Route straight for Los Angeles (or San Diego 
via Carriso Gorge). No train excels the disting- 
uished “Golden State Limited.” None is faster, 
Chicago to Southern California. 

SHASTA ROUTE, from the Pacific Northwest 
into California via Portland 
and Crater Lake, for trav- 
elers to the Coast by north- 
ern railroads, This route, of 
outstanding scenic interest, 
follows the pioneer Oregon- 
California stage coach line. 
It offers the “Cascade,” 
notable new train. 


In the historic winter of 1849-50, for a thousand 
miles over prairieand mountain, one pioneercamp 
fire twinkled to another along the Overland Trail 





Go one route, return 
another, and see the whole 
Coast. Stop over anywhere. 


Southern Pacific 


Write your name and address in margin, tear off and mail to E. 
W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, Dept. K-2, Rm. 1022, 310 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, for folder, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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Vacation in Europe 
ALL EXPENSES PAID! 


NE day next summer you will 
() watch the fading skyline of New 

York from the deck of a great 
ocean liner. It will carry you to the port 
of Liverpool from which you will speed 
over the English downs to Chester. From 
there by motor to Leamington, the 
Shakespeare Country, Oxford. Then 
after two days in London spent between 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower of 
London (not forgetting “The Cheshire 
Cheese”), you go to The Hague, famed 
as “The Smartest Capital in Europe.” 
To Amsterdam, “The Venice of the 
North.” Next to Brussels with its 
medieval guild houses and the colossal 
Hotel de Ville, the largest municipal 
structure in Europe. On to Cologne and 
up the swift coursing Rhine to ancient 
Mainz. By train up the steepening 
Rhine valley to Switzerland, “The Roof 
of the World.” Then a week of motoring 
through glorious Alpine scenery. At last 
to Paris, with four days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in the 
Rue de la Paix, and “debauch” atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward on the 
Homeric, California or Majestic, a week’s 
voyage in the keen North Atlantic air, 
while quickened appetites respond to 
three smashing meals a day and many a 
hearty, tween-meal snack. Home—after 
the vacation of a lifetime. 


TIME Offers You 
This Vacation 


in return for your work this spring as 
TIME’s subscription representative. This 
is not a contest. Special arrangements 
made with Thos. Cook & Son make 
possible this amazingly generous reward 
for your efforts. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY for 
complete details regarding the plan 
which makes this delightful vacation 
possible. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - CHICACO 


John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me at once complete details regarding 
rIME’s European Tour Plan. 








AERONAUTICS 








Croyden to Bundaberg 


The small plane taxied right up to the 
fence of the home at Bundaberg, Australia, 
last week. Flyer Harold (Bert) Hinkler 
stepped stiffly out and kissed his mother 





©lnternational 
FLYER HINKLER 
Mosquitoes met him. 


waiting there. That was the goal of his 
record-breaking solo flight from Croyden, 
England, to the Antipodes. 


While the huzzahing crowds waited and 
as he gulped the warm meal his mother 
had set for him, he told her what he had 
superlatively done: 1) the longest one- 
man continuous flight; 2) the longest 
flight in a light airplane; 3) the fastest 
journey from England to India; 4) the 
fastest journey from England to Australia; 
5) the first non-stop flight from England 
to Rome. 

He showed her a map: 


Mi. Mi. 
Rome (from Victoria Point, 
CED s anaes 900 ee ee eee 450 
Malta, Singapore, Straits 
Mediterranean ..420 Settlement ..... 750 
Tobruck, Cirenaica.650 Bandung, Java....600 
Ramleh, Palestine..650 Bima, Dutch East 
Basra, Irak ......800 ee 850 
Jask, Pesela......-. 700 Port Darwin, 
Karachi, India... ..600 Australia ....... 970 
Cawnpore, India...600 Bundaberg, 
Calcutta, India... .600 Australia ..... 1,600 


Rangoon, Burma. ..750 

He recounted his Sindbadic journey. 
Between Croyden, which he had left three 
weeks ago without fuss, flurry or publicity, 
and Rome there was bad fog. He was 
glad to get beyond Rome. “After that for 
a long time I seem to remember nothing 
but endless stretches of desert. Once I 
sighted a group of Arab tents with teth- 
ered camels. A whole day I was lost in 
Libya and as I was trying to clear a space 
in the desert for a take off, a party of 
Arabs -cantered up. It was an anxious 
moment. There were friendly overtures 
on my part and then they helped me with 
the clearing. A few minutes later I was 
again pushing on over the desert. . . . 

“Of India I remember three things— 


blistering heat, air currents that threw my 
plane and me about like a shuttlecock and 
endless crowds of kind-hearted people 
pressing hospitality upon me.” Calcutta’s 
port . .. Burmese forests . . . Singapore, 
where mud hindered his take-off and made 
him almost strike low buildings. Over 
Melanasia, and the East Indies tropical 
rains swept around him. 

At Sundra Straits, he curvetted over the 
mountains and jungles of Sumbawa, Dutch 
island. There was a clearing near its forti- 
fied city Bima. He darted for it, to feed 
himself and fuel his plane. Mosquitoes 
met him, “big as airplanes,” and natives 
and the few whites of the city. As weird 
to them was he, as they to him. Thick 
rain made noon night. He needed a flash- 
light to examine his machine. All was 
well for the longest span of his air tour— 
970 miles entirely over blank, grey water 
from Bima to Port Darwin on the north 
coast of Australia. 

Not a ship did he see. “I flew for hour 
after hour over an unbroken expanse of 
sea, guided only by my compass and esti- 
mating the drift away from my course 
only by guesswork. Almost to the minute 
I calculated, the loom of land appeared 
on the starboard.- It was Bathhurst Island, 
the first glimpse of my native soil for 
eight years.” Then a confident straight 
away for Port Darwin on the Australian 
mainland, 155 days from Croyden. 

However, Bundaberg, home and mother 
were still 1,600 miles away over continen- 
tal Australia. Half way from Port Dar- 
win was Cloncurry. He tried to reach 
there. But darkness and a sandstorm 
forced him to land in the bush, at Brun- 
nette Downs, a cattle station. He slept 
under a windmill. Then onward, toward 
Bundaberg. .. . 

What they said of the flight: 

“I feel as I imagine Lindbergh felt when 
he landed in France.”—Harold (Bert) 
Hinkler. 

“Hinkler’s flight is the greatest single- 
handed feat in the history of aviation. 
Hinkler’s program day after day was main- 
tained consistently, regularly and efficient- 
ly.”—Prime Minister Stanley Melbourne 
Bruce of Australia. 

“Capt. Hinkler has outclassed Col. Lind- 
bergh’s achievement. His flight is the most 
encouraging and inspiring that has taken 
place and has relieved the whole British 
race of the feeling that it has been out- 
classed in recent times in air develop- 
ments.”—Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Stevenson 
Horne, onetime Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, in Canberra, new capital of 
Australia. 

‘“Hinkler’s remarkable flight has added a 
new and brilliant chapter of Army avia- 
tion.”—F. Trubee Davison, U. S. Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Aviation. 

“I am the proudest woman in the 
world.” —His wife. 


This flight was not the first by which he 
had created air records. In 1919 he made 
the first 650-mi. non-stop flight from Croy- 
den to Turin, Italy. In 1920 he flew the 
730 miles from Sydney, Australia, to 
Bundaberg, where he was born in 1802. 
Three years ago he was in the U. S. as a 
member of the British group competing 
unsuccessfully for the Schneider Cup. 


A garage is just right for the Avro- 
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Avion that Flyer Hinkler has been using 
for his flights. It is a one-man plane with 
collapsible wings that fold back and spe- 
cial undercarriage that makes it easy for 
one man to swing it around. The one used 
in this Croyden-Burdaberg trip is a stand- 
ard model, with 28-ft. wingspread, and a 
30-h. p. Cirrus engine. Its cruising speed 
is between 90 and 100 m. p. h.; its cost 
about $3,000. 

On this flight Flyer Hinkler paid ap- 
proximately $250 for gasoline, meals, and 
lodging. Ship passage from London to 
Australia costs about $450 and requires 32 
days—twice the airplane time. 


© 








Flights, Fliers 


All speed records between London and 
Paris were broken last week by an Impe- 
rial Airways liner: miles, 230; time, 80 
minutes. 


Van Lear Black owns the famous Sumn- 
papers of Baltimore. Adventurous Eng- 
lishman, purser of a blockade running 
munitions freighter during the great sub- 
marine war, a navigator himself, he took 
as naturally to the air as he had to the 
sea. May will see his three-motored Fok- 
ker upward and outward bound from 
Amsterdam, Holland, for Cape Town, then 
back to Cairo, then, if weather permits, to 
India and to Hong Kong. Last year 
handsome, aristocratic Mr. Black flew a 
passenger record, Amsterdam to Java, 
20,000 miles. 


Clarence Duncan Chamberlain, New 





A corner in the 
Colonial dining room 
where the charm of 
early- American chairs, 
chintz curtains and scen- 
ic walls adds to the zest 


of delicious cooking. 


L, the choice of a metro- 
politan hotel lies the key to a 
person’s taste... It is more 
than a coincidence that The 
ROOSEVELT is the preferred 
stopping-place of those who in- 
stinctively appreciate the finer 
things of life... For here 
they find their own interests 
reflected in the well-bred 
Colonial atmosphere, the metic- 
ulous service and fine cuisine. 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
New Yor« 


York-to-Berlin flyer, started on a lecture 
tour of the southern states in a Sperry- 
Messenger plane last week. He did the 
first lap through a snowstorm, and will do 
5,000 miles in five weeks. His plane has 
a 26-foot wingspread. 


The first woman air mail passenger from 
New York to San Francisco was Miss 
Candis Hall, daughter of Myron S. Hall 
of New York City, who made the journey 
in 41 hours. She liked it. 


Harry Brooks, chief test pilot of the 
Stout-Ford Airplane Co., carrier of Mrs. 
Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh to Mexico, 
plunged into the sea off the coast of Mel- 
bourne, Fla., in a “flivver” plane of his 
own design. The wreckage was found 
afloat next day, but of Pilot Brooks there 
was no trace. He had hoped to see the 
day when his air “flivvers’’ would be in 
the hands of millions. 


Pierre Fronval looped 1,111 consecu- 
tive, uninterrupted loops, in 4 hrs. 56 min. 
at Velizy airdrome outside Paris. Each 
loop was followed by an official hammer 
blow delivered by an Aero Club repre- 
sentative upon a wooden table. A French 
notary legalized the record by stamping 
the Republic’s seal upon the table. When 
the U.S. record of 1,093 loops in six hours 
was passed the crowd cheered as French- 
men cheer champions. A Hispano-Suiza 
motor, the make used by Costes and 
Lebrix, and a Morane plane endured the 
strain. 
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Fuelless Motor 


Because aeronautical engineers are at 
the very front of motor development, 
Lester J. Hendershot, young Pittsburgh 
civil engineer working for the U. S. Topo- 
graphical Survey, secretly presented his 
new type electric motor to such men at 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and Manhattan last 
week. Without any connection to any 
apparent power store, the machine ran for 
hours. The energy came, said the inven- 
tor, from the electricity accumulated by 
the earth in its daily and yearly rotations. 
Quite probable, acknowledged physicists, 
but not more of that planetary charge can 
be continuously tapped to operate more 
than a toy motor. Frankly skeptical, they 
awaited for Inventor Hendershot to pat- 
ent and reveal his ingenuity. 

Tesla’s Helicopter 

Inventor Nikola Tesla drew plans for a 
helicopter that would fly straight up from 
earth until safely high and then would 
cock over to fly like any other plane. 
Those plans he registered last week at the 
U.S. patent office, commenting that he 
would build no such helicopters himself 
but that they would work. His cocksure- 
ness arose from the fact that the multi- 
tude of his previous inventions had worked 
(TimeE, July 25, 1927). 

2,265-Mi. Cruise 

Hands at Lakehurst waved goodby at 
her and for almost a day she was seen no 
more from land. Her wireless, however, 
reported her nosing smoothly southward 
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NEWEST BOOKS 


At Reduced Prices! 


COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


by Judge Ben Lindsey, That Man ¢ 59 
Heine, Right to Be Happy, About ° 
Ourselves, The Tragic Bride, Na- POST 


poleon, The Revolt in the Desert, 
or ANY OTHER $3 BOOK 


Jalna, The Bellamy Trial, 
Men Without Women or $ 59 
ANY OTHER $2 FIC- POST 
TION. PAID 
MONEY WRITES by Upton 
Sinclair. The Ugly Duchess, A 
President is Born, Claire Ambler, $ 98 
The Sea Devil, Adam and Eve, Oil, ° 


PAID 





Power, Elmer Gantry, Dusty POST 
Answer, The Carews, or ANY PAID 
OTHER $2.50 FICTION. 
Character and Genius, $ 
This Believing World, or .98 
ANY OTHER $3.50 POST 
BOOK. PAID 
Our Times (Vol. ID, 
America, American Tre ag- 29 
edy, Father Mississippi, POS’ 
Bismark, Robespierre, or ay 


ANY OTHER $5 BOOK. 


A Few League Specials ! 


Rise of American Civilization... ($12.50) $9.98 
Wells’ Outline of History... ... ( $7.50) 6.59 
The American Song Bag... .. ( $7.50) 6.59 
The Copeland Reader.......... ($10.00) 8.89 
Star $1 Books...... .89 


Popular Reprints 69c eac h, 3 for 2.00 
Modern Library Titles 79c ea.; 5 for $3.85, 
ter... 7.50 


Add 10c per book We st a the Dilesiosions and 
outside U.S. Small extra charge for C.O.D.’s. 


Writefor 
“The Book-Lovers Lantern” —It’s Free 


BOOK-LOVERS LEAGUE 


Dept TM2 
156 East 42nd St., New York 





To the man or de 




























memory of a 


A Memorial— but what 
type of Memorial will 
best serve its sacred 
purpose? 


Hundreds have asked 
themselves this question — 
and have found a satisfying 
answer in GOLDEN-VOICED ; 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. ig 


Installed in the Campanile of 
the Church, Deagan Chimes are 
a daily inspiration ... a con- 
stant reminder of the one com- 
memorated . . .asublimeexpres- 
sion of love and devotion . . . an 
ever-appreciated public benefic- 
ence. 

Deagan Chimes are played by 

anist direct from organ con- 
neg A touch of the keys sends 
forth to all the community the 
most impressive, the most stately 
and the most be: autiful music 
that man has yet devised--the 
Song of the C himes. 5 


Can you conceive of a more 
fitting tribute to a loved one? 


J.C.Deagan Inc sg? 
EST. 1880 
243 Deagan Bidg., Chicago 
Standard Sets,$6000 and up. 
Literature, including beau- 
tiful Me morial Book, on ~ 
request. 


re 
Deagan Tower Chimes played 
direct from Organ Console. 











Lillibridge, Advertising 
[17] 


Too Small to Advertise? 


\ X JE HOLD that no busi- 

ness is too small to 
progress. In nearly every 
case there are certain 
promotion steps a busi- 
ness can take, without 
attempting to enter upon 
a broad campaign of 
“‘general’’ advertising — 
steps that would carry the 
business forward faster, 


put it in better relation 


to its competition, and 
line it up for more rapid 
progress as its growth jus- 
tifies larger expenditures. 

We believe our ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ method of develop- 
ing anadvertising program 
and our ‘‘Fee-and-Budget 
System’’ will commend 
themselves to the heads 
of such businesses. Bulle- 


tins on request. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 4oth STREET 


NEW YORK 














—off Cape Charles, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Daytona. Night watchers ‘at Nassau, 
British Bahamas, thought that they saw 
her bulk. Then she was a little south of 
Cuba, then off Jamaica. The trade winds 
fanned her ahead at a go m. p. h. scoot, 
and at last she, the airship Los Angeles, 
was at her goal, France Field, Panama 
Canal Zone. Lieutenant Commander 
Charles E. Rosendahl had put his airboat 
across 2,265 miles in 40 hours, her longest 
non-stop flight since she left Germany 
(TIME, Jan. 9). 
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On View 


It is easy enough as a rule to scrape 
acquaintance with a Pullman waiter. Dr. 
Frank Gonzales, President of the Armour 
Institute, quite often exchanged words 
with Archibald J. Motley who ran the 
buffet on the “Wolverine” between New 
York and Chicago. When he found out 
that Mr. Motley had a young son who 
liked to paint pictures, he sent for the son 
and looked at the paintings. This done, 
he offered to finance Archibald Motley 
Jr. through his first semester in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. 

During the ten years that followed, 
Painter Motley had to work hard. He 
waited on dining-car tables, did some 
light plumbing, some heavy coal-heaving 
and painted a lot more pictures. One of 
these, A Mulattress won him the Frank 
G. Logan medal and prize at the Chicago 
Art Institute Exhibition in 1925. Last 
week he achieved the honor of a one-man 
exhibition in Manhattan, an honor which, 
so far as is known, no Negro has ever 
before achieved. To the New Galleries 
came a motley crowd, including Ralph 
Pulitzer, part-owner of the N. Y. World. 

The pictures, orthodox in technique and 
lacking the extravagant coloring which 
Negroes are supposed to like, were good. 
Technically, the best were Artist Motley’s 
studies of mulattoes, octaroons, quad- 
roons, his Portrait of My Grandmother, 
and a gay and decorative panel, Parade. 
Ralph Pulitzer bought Octaroon. But the 
spectacular and atmospheric illuminations 
of East African voodooism were more 
original and hence more noticed. Painter 
Motley has seen the crowd of anxious 
dark faces at a fortune teller’s door, wait- 
ing to be told what numbers to bet on in 
a gambling game. He paints the same 








| crowd, their black skins grey in the light 


of a jungle moon, capering through the 
mad tendrils of a mango grove. 


Mahonri Young's sculpture, at the 
Rehn Gallery, was certainly the best ex- 
hibition seen in Manhattan since Jacob 
Epstein flashed his gauche madonnas on a 
startled babbittry (Time, Nov. 28). 
Those who like to read sermons into clay 
could speak about the “dignity of toil.” 
Sculptor Young had modeled peasants 
with sad and sensitive faces, a young girl 
(Spring in Brittany), Porteuse de Pain, 
and Porteuse de Poissons, figures of 


women bent beneath burdens, so as to in- 
clude not a story but the pitying emo- 
tion of a fine novel in their strong and 
individual faces. 
less successful, 


His prizefighters were 
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} | Sault. 


is modeled and fired in a unit 
36 inches long and 20 inches 
wide (the largest lavatory of 
Genuine Vitreous China ever 
fired in one piece). It is also 
made in a smaller size, 30 
inches long by 20 inches wide. 


. 


The price of the “‘Temple- 
ton” with fittings of smooth 
Chromard is $540, not includ- 
ing cost of installation. Other 


new styled lavatories as low as 
$110. 


va 


The trademark “Standard” is 
impressed on every fixture. 


va 


















































CA bathroom completely in accord 


your other rooms. 


In their pleasing, symmetrical lines, the new 
“Standard” lavatories faithfully reflect all the dis- 
tinctive beauty and graceful dignity of fine furniture. 
They are modeled of genuine vitreous china—in one 
piece, without seam or break. They are supported by 
wide-set legs of crystal or Chromard. The bow! of 
these new lavatories is deep and large—the broad top 
has ample space for toiletries and shaving accessories. 
In perfect harmony with the beauty of these new 
lavatories are the hand-wrought faucets and fittings 





with the ret of your home 


Now-—for the first time your own individuality can be 
eee in a decorative scheme for your bathroom 
-alluringly developed around the new “Standard” 
suid fixtures and fittings—in worthy accord with 


of distinctive design. These are finished in Chromard 
—the wear and tarnish-proof, platinum-like metal— 
and may be had in rane hammered or plain-surfaced 
design, in natural color, antique or green gold, or in- 
laid with colored enamel. 

The ‘‘Templeton,”’ pictured above, is but one of the 
many new “Standard” lavatory designs which may 
be seen at “Standard” Showrooms in principal cities. 
They are available in black and several beautiful color 
shades as well as white. Come to see them or send for 
the book”Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co., Pittsburgh 


tandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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SCIENCE 


Radioptics 

Selfridge’s (London department store) 
last week formally opened a new depart- 
ment where Britishers might buy for $32, 
and as casually as they buy hardware, the 
wherewithal to put together a television 
receiving set. Shaggy-haired John L. Baird, 
inventor of the apparatus, was there; 
promised to broadcast television programs 
each night at midnight, and warned that 
the sets would receive only blurred silhou- 
ettes. Television amateurs were interested 
to hear that a monthly periodical would 
be issued within a few weeks to tell them 
how to manage their new sets. 














Talkers 

Two articulate dogs last week argued 
for attention. At the Eastern Dog Club’s 
show in Boston one Princess Jacqueline, 
French bull from Bangor, Maine, an- 
swered questions logically, in a thin, high- 


pitched voice like a parrot’s, “I will. . . 
I won't ... Bangor . . . elevator.” Her 
owner, Mrs. Mabel A. Robinson, explained 
proudly that Jacqueline had learned to 
talk “all by herself.” 

In Manhattan, Mrs. J. Stuart Tomp- 
kins read of Jacqueline, was piqued into 
bragging of Boulderwall, her Great Dane 
house dog. Never permitted to bark, 
Boulderwall’s lips have learned to fashion 
sounds to the pattern of human speech. 
Intelligent, she answers simple questions 
in a voice that is clear, and high-pitched. 

In the case of both these talkative 
bitches the words are, of course, only 
modified whines. 





Dice’s Mice 

President Clarence Cook Little of the 
University of Michigan peered patiently 
at the caged mouse in his living room. It 
rummaged among the shavings for tidbits. 
It reared and looked Dr. Little in the eye. 
But it did not sing for him, as Professor 
Lee R. Dice had said it could. Professor 
Dice removed his mouse to his laboratory 
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Property 


and the 


Budget 


Before a business can be 
intelligently budgeted, all 
predictable elements of 
cost must be known. Fore- 


most among these are 
fixed charges against prop- 
erty. American Appraisal 
Service furnishes the basis 
for computing these. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





where it willingly trilled almost as chirpily 
as a canary and bred quite as prodigiously 
as any mouse. So that last week Professor 
Dice was able to exhibit a few of the de- 
scendants who likewise were trillers, ap- 
parently the Mendelian stock of a new 
breed. 


—. ——_ 


Horned Toad 


Misshapen and frayed as a badly done 
potato pancake, the old horned toad that 
lugubriously blinked in the Eastland, Tex., 
drugstore window last week proved all the 
lies that Texans had ever told of Nature’s 
antics in their state. The reptile had lived 
for 31 years in the sealed hollow of the 
local courthouse cornerstone. So averred 
honest men who had just dug it out, and 
one remembered having planned to put a 
horned toad in the stone at its laying 31 
years ago. The idea then, and even now, 
in Texas is that a horned toad can live 100 
years without food, water, air or company. 
At such a legend scientists scoff. 

A horned toad is not a toad, nor a frog. 
It is a lizard, a reptile, which through the 
ages has developed a broad, squat, warty 
body. It looks like a batrachian, save for 
its short, sharp tail. Horned toads run; 
they do not hop. They breathe by means 
of lungs, not through the skin. Frogs and 
regular toads can breathe through the skin. 
Horned toads (i.e. lizards) are of a higher 
form of life than are batrachians. 

And that is why scientists, save for Dr. 
William Temple Hornaday, for 30 years 
director of the New York Zoological Gar- 
den, disbelieved the story of the Eastland 
horned toad. It might have lived, the 
questioned authorities say, one, two or 
even five years within the sealing of the 
stone, but never a human generation. 

Against this array and fortified with an 
amusing non-sequitur, Naturalist Horna- 
day went with his story: 

“It is possible. I recall an incident in 
my own experience which seems to confirm 
it. I was in Ceylon, digging for elephant 
bones and tusks in sand which was packed 
so hard it had almost the consistency of 
rock. So far as could be observed that 
layer of sand had been lying there a thou- 
sand years. In this impermeable mass 
about two feet beneath the surface, we 
uncovered a frog [sic, sic] which was ab- 
solutely entombed there. Fortunately it 
escaped spades and pickaxes and was lifted 
out alive. Its stomach was full of water 
which it ejected and then hopped away.” 


That was a very brave story for Dr. 
Hornaday to revive and it gave narrative 
confidence to a plain & ordinary Texan, 
one George. Henkel, Dallas taxidermist. 
Said he without winking, thinking or 
drinking : 

“IT know more about horned toads, I 
reckon, than any man in Texas, both in- 
side and out. I have mounted everything 
from a humming bird to a Texas steer 
with horns eight feet long from tip to tip. 

“Thirty years ago I opened an office at 
Waco, when horned toads were so plenti- 
ful that boys were selling them for five 
cents each. I conceived the idea of mount- 
ing a few of the larger specimens and using 
them for pen racks. 

“When I got hold of a big bull horned 
toad one day I saturated a rag with 
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Remington Noiseless Typewriters are serving 
many of the country’s greatest business organ- 
izations quietly, efficiently and economically 
—a demonstration will show you why, 


EMINGTON RAND offers to American 
business standardized office equipment 

and service that pays real dividends. 
Equipment, standardized for economy, cov- 
ering practically every business record mak- 
ing and keeping activity is now available in 

the Remington Rand line. 

Service ability, which has grown out of 
more than half a century of specialized expe- 


emington 





TIME 





rience with business problems, is at your com- 
mand. And in beth equipment and service 
Remington Rand can assume complete re- 
sponsibility assuring your satisfaction. 

A letter from you will bring complete and 
definite information about this standardized 
service. Remington Rand Business Service 


Inc., 374 Broadway, New York City. 


an 


BUSINESS SERVICE wc. 


REMINGTON - KARDEX - 


RAND - SAFE-CABINET 


DALTON: POWERS - KALAMAZOO 
BAKER-VAWTER-: LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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Chris-Crafttin 


HE CALL of Chris-Crafting 
is the joyous, exhilarating call 
of freedom! 


Only those who have answered it know 
what it means. What glorious sport! 
And yet, withal, what a practical, 
everyday sort of diversion to meet the 
recreational needs of busy people. 


A Chris-Craft Runabout is as instantly 
available as the family car, ready to 
carry you to interesting places and in- 
teresting people at a moment’s notice. 
A touch of the starter and you are 
ready for anything from an impromptu 
after-dinner jaunt to the most elaborate 
sort of fishing or hunting excursion. 


Anyone who can drive a car can drive 
a Chris-Craft. It steers and handles 
the same. More than half the Chris- 
Craft sold last year were delivered to 
individuals who never before operated 
a power boat. 


There are eleven beautiful all-mahog- 
any models to choose from, ranging in 
length from twenty-two to thirty feet. 


Write today for an interesting booklet 
on Chris-Crafting. Your inquiry will 
involve no obligation. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS 
BOAT COMPANY 
ALGONAG, MICHIGAN 

$1995 to $9750 


Chris-Craft 




































THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUI 
OF ALL~- MAHOGANY RUNA 
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| chloroform and held it under his nose long 


wanted to fight me. 

“T put him in a cigar box and saturated 
cotton with a teacupful of chloroform 
and put that in there with him, and then 
placed a pound weight on the box lid. The 
next morning Mr. Toad was gone. He had 
pulled a Houdini during the night and dis- 
appeared. 

“A horned toad is nothing more than a 
little alligator that’s been stepped on and 
mashed flat, and like his forbears that 
hibernate for months or years at a time, 
does not bother about the lapse of time. 

“Did I ever kill one? I can’t say that 
I did. I stuck a needle through the back 
of one’s neck and as far as I could tell it 
was dead. I stuffed it and was using it for 
a pen rack until it began crawling around 
over the desk, and I finally had to glue it 
down.” 


enough to have killed a bulldog. 
“Well, sir, in place of that toad going 
| to sleep, it reared up on its hind legs and 
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Dunderhead 


Roy J. Wensley, Westinghouse electric 
| engineer, had an invitation to entertain 
the National Masonic League Level Club 
in Manhattan last week with his televox 
system, wherein tones of certain pitch 
affect electrified diaphragms, which cause 
electro-magnets to go this way & that, 
which make machinery go & stop. 
He rigged up a blocky mannikin with 
swiveled arms and wired innards. Then 
he, others also, at the Level Club blew 
whistles of those assorted tones to which 
the dunderhead had been attuned. It 
pulled a rope that raised a flag that cov- 
ered the painted face of George Washing- 
| ton; it raised a telephone receiver; it set 
a vacuum cleaner and electric fan going 
and the Masonic audience applauding. 

Electrician Wensley was prompted to 
forecast: “I can envision the day when 
possibly a race of 500,000 of these men 
will be at the beck & call of humanity. 
. . . We have already got an order from 
a gentleman who has a country estate. He 
wants a robot.” 





Yeasting Krakatoa 

Radio warnings, sent by the Dutch 
government, are now scurrying around the 
East Indies warning the Javanese and 
Sumatrans to beware Krakatoa. The small 
island volcano in the Sunda Strait, between 
Java and Sumatra, is yeasting to explode 
again. Already it has drooled a small land 
mass into the adjacent water. At any time 
it may blow up as it did in 1883. 

That explosion—many people can re- 
member the fury—was the most violent in 
modern times, reports the National Geo- 


| graphic Society. It “made the biggest 
noise” ever heard by man. Three thousand 
miles away, on Rodriguez Island near 


| Madagascar, its sound roared four hours 
| after the happening. In South America, 
10,000 miles away, the tide was raised. 
Waves around the East Indies archipelago 
were 100 ft. high and went 4oo miles an 
hour. Volcanic dust blew 20 miles high; 
swift upper winds carried the dust around 
the earth in 20 days. Sunlight was murky; 
sunsets were apocalyptic. 
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THE PRESS 


Scamp Caught 


The Chicago Tribune gloated with a 
loud goodwill last week that it had caught 
the scamp who five months ago had used 
a Tribune want ad with dastardly intent 
and criminal result. 

One Robert Malachi Crowe, lecherous 
Negro, was the villain. His Tribune want 
ad called for the services of a nurse. A 
Ruth Sampson answered the ad, and her 
he assaulted. Then he disappeared. The 
attack made an excellent Jribune story; 
the Negro’s arrest would make another. 
But best for the paper’s business office, if 
he were caught, would be the well-spread 
cry: The Tribune guarantees the integrity 
of even its want ads. ... Truth among 
the agate lines. 

So Reporter Moses Lamson was set 
upon Negro Crowe’s scent. He used 
skullduggery and pipelines of sly infor- 
mation—police, stool pigeons, private de- 
tectives, Pullman porters, servants. .. . 
Shrewdly he asked the best catch-scamps 
—doctors—to watch for the villain. 
The quarry has cancer of the stomach 
(Time, Feb. 20, MEDICINE). 

And last week, at Kansas City, Mo., 
Reporter Moses Lamson caught his Rob- 
ert Malachi Crowe. No doctors had helped, 
nor any policemen; only a furious Negro 
friend whose wife Robert Malachi Crowe 
was blackguardedly courting. Detectives 
hustled the prisoner to Chicago, where a 
judge quickly sentenced him to prison. 
The reporter received a $1,000 bonus and 
the Tribune the want ad publicity, as the 
moral approbation, upon which it had 
calculated. 





Hearst Manager 


Last week in Atlanta, Ga., at the annual 
putting-heads-together of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s 27 newspapers, a genial 54- 
year-old colonel was introduced. He was 
the new general manager, William Frank- 
lin Knox, with complete charge of editorial 
and business policies, responsible to no 
order except the occasional bulls of Mr. 
Hearst. Not since the ascendency of Solo- 
mon Solis Carvalho in 1917 had a Hearst- 
ling been given such wide powers. Col. 





No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 


LONDON PARIS ROME CAIRO 
SRNL EMOTE MEAT A TS 





“**The Aristocrat of 
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HENRY D. FORSYTHE Inc, 
2501 PARK AVENUB 


New York 
@B 


YOUR CAR TELLS THE WORLD 
A LOT ABOUT YOU 


So does your business letterhead — 
more perhaps than you intend it should 


People who watch you ride by, measure your 
prosperity and your taste by your car. People 
who hear from you by mail draw their conclu- 
sions from your stationery. 


Good letterheads of strong, crisp paper are 
an asset to your business. The man who draws 
your letter from its envelope and unfolds a 
strong, substantial sheet of beautiful paper re- 
ceives a distinct impression that this comes 
from a business in good standing. 


Written on Old Hampshire Bond, your letter 
will take on an added character and dignity. 


The small extra cost of using this splendid 
all-rag paper is a modest investment to put your 
letters in the preferred class. 


Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver to 


show you examples of business stationery of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


HlaGampshire 
Bond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY « SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
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Knox is a believer in tabloid journalism. 
Also he is expected to tour the U. S. with 
an eye to making the Hearst dailies more 
intensely local, less standardized. 

Col. Knox fought with the Rough Riders 
in the Spanish American War; in the ar- 
tillery in the World War. As publisher of 
the Boston American, he came under the 
wing of Mr. Hearst a year ago. 


“Peaches” 


A one-inch advertisement and a brief 
publicity notice appeared in New York 
City newspapers one day last week an- 
nouncing the return of a famed young 
woman. A year ago the shrug of her well- 
rounded shoulders was worth a big black 
headline. But that was history by which 
many a newspaper profited and was 
shamed. Last week’s item was that Mrs. 
Frances Heenan (“Peaches”) Browning 
went on the stage of the vast Keith-Albee 
Hippodrome in uptown Manhattan. Ade- 
quately clothed, she sang briefly and badly 
in a vaudeville act, introduced by a sleek 
whippersnapper. To a few newsgatherers 





in her dressing room, Mrs. Browning 
talked intelligently, familiarly; referred to 
her onetime husband as impersonally as to 
a street car conductor. ‘“What’s the old 
man doing now?” queried she. He has be- 
become comparatively obscure, has at- 
tempted to contribute to the letter col- 
umns of various dailies. But she has been 
traveling the “big time” vaudeville circuit, 
from coast to coast, during the last year. 


_ MILESTONES © 


Married. Britton Ihrie Budd, 56, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Rapid Transit Co. 
(“L”) lines; to Miss Marie Sheehan, 31, 
his onetime private secretary; in Chicago. 








Married. Cinemactress Mary Astor, 
21; to Kenneth Hawkes, cinemadirector; 
in Hollywood, Calif. 

Married. Miss Rosemary Ames, 
daughter of Knowlton L. (“Snake”) Ames 








[ DeMille Recommends 





O* course you want to take 
movies— movies of friends 
you love—of places you go— 
movies of your own dear chil- 
dren, captured from life as they 
are today, romping, laughing, 
vital. And you want these pre- 
cious pictures to be just as 
sharp, just as perfect, just as 
true to life as those taken by 
Hollywood’s famous camera- 
men, 

Choose a DeVry for these 
cherished scenes and be assured 
of professional results. Choose 
a DeVry becauseit is sodepend- 
able, soeasy touse, because it is 
so highly praised by professional 
cameramen and directors. 

Anyone can take movies with 
the DeVry—it’s as easy as tak- 
ing snapshots. There’s no 
focusing — no cranking — no 
burdensome tripod, You sim- 
ply point the camera, press a 


the DeVry a7 


“I take pleasure in commending the DeVry 
Automatic Movie Camera for the scientist, 
amateur, art lover or tourist desiring to 
picture significant events in his path.” 


— CECIL B. DEMILLE 





button—the movies take them- 
selves— movies guaranteed to 
be as perfect as those you see 
in the theatre because they are 
taken with “‘Hollywood’s Own”’ 
Movie Camera and recorded on 
professional size 35 mm. film. 

See the DeVry at your camera 
store today (the price is only 
$150.00) or write for free book. 
—The DeVry Corp., Dept. 3-CA 
1111 Center Street, Chicago, Hl. 
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(Booth Fisheries, American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago Journal of Commerce, etc., 
etc.), of Chicago; to Ogden Ketting, sub- 
altern of Public Utility Magnate Samuel 
Insull, in Chicago. Samuel Insull Jr. func- 
tioned as best man. 





ecu 
Died. Mabel Cratty, 60, secretary of 
the national board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association since its formation 
in 1906; in Manhattan; of pneumonia. 


Died. Prince Karl Max von Lichnow- 
sky, 68, indiscreetly honest German am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James’s just 
before the War; at his Silesian estate near 
Breslau, Germany; of apoplexy. 

-—* 


Died. (C. E. E. Ussher, 71, general 
passenger traffic manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; in Westmount, Quebec. 

Died. Miss Annie H. Martin, 71, one- 
time editor of the Carson City News, 
superintendent of the U. S. mint of Carson 
City, Nev.; in Carson City. 


Died. James Lauren Ford, 73, famed 
onetime literary critic of the old New 
York Herald, humorist, author; in Bay- 
shore, L. I. 





Died. Edward Burgess Butler, 74, re- 
tired millionaire owner and founder of 
Butler Brothers (wholesale drygoods with 
warehouses in Chicago, New York, St. 
Louis), amateur painter; in Pasadena, 
Calif.; of pneumonia. 


Died. Max Hart, 75, vice president and 
one of the founders of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx (“correct styles’); of pneumonia; 
in Chicago. 








Died. Ethelbert Talbot, 79, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Bethlehem, Pa., and 
onetime presiding bishop of his church; 
in his daughter’s home at Tuckahoe, 
N. Y.; after 36 hours’ unconsciousness. 
His street dress was that of the Church 
of England Bishop—knee breeches, gaiters 
and a black silk apron. 


Died. Mrs. Lily Eberhard Anheuser 
Busch, 83, widow of Adolphus Busch, St. 
Louis beer-maker whose factories covered 
70 city blocks; onetime mistress of a kolos- 
sal castle at Langenschwalbach, Prussia; 
owner of the magnificent Busch Gardens in 
Pasadena, Calif., where the admission fees 
flow into the treasury of the American 
Legion; of pneumonia; in Pasadena, Calif. 
Kolossal were the parties at Langen- 
schwalbach, where servants served barbe- 
cues with spades and pitchforks, where the 
Kaiser feasted, where entire hotels were 
hired to accommodate guests. 

etal eines 

Died. Yves Guyot, 84, leading “elder 
economist” of France, onetime Minister 
of Public Works, and editor since 1909 of 
the authoritative Journal des Economistes ; 
at Paris. 

Died. Théodore-Ernest Cognacq*, 88, 
founder in 1870 of the Parisian depart- 
ment store Samaritaine, which he bestowed 
some years ago upon his employes; at 
Paris 

*Not to be linked with M. Cognacq’s name 
is the differently spelled Cognac, the name of 
a town in southwestern France where potable, 
exhilarating cognac is made. 
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BUSINESS~ 


Rubber Thunder 


The Rubber Exchange in Manhattan 
(Francis R. Henderson, President), is a 
quiet-looking place. The architecture is 
sort of Dutch, about as Dutch as the 
Stock Exchange is Greek: a burgomaster’s 
mansion, not the temple of a relentless 
cult. The quiet winding stretches of South 
William Street have just enough of Am- 
sterdam’s canals to make the visiting 
Dutch rubber trader homesick. The dark- 
red bricks are so well woven together, 
the boxes of flowers on the window ledges 
are so neatly kept, the whole place is so 
clean—it is a bit of Holland low-country 
snuggling at the base of Manhattan peaks. 

Last week rubber bounded—down, 
down. At the Rubber Exchange there was 
pandemonium in miniature likeness of the 
Stock Exchange. Rubber dropped to new 
low records for the history of the two- 
year-old exchange. Trading was in tre- 
mendous volume, pace of execution was 
terrific, collars wilted and voices hoarsened 
for the first time in the life of the New 
York rubber broker. Brokers sold 20,2774 
long tons in 8,111 contracts* for $13,500 
in 45 days. A Rubber Exchange seat was 
sold for a new high record: $6,600. A 
cablegram from London was responsible 
for the crash. Premier Stanley Baldwin 
had let it be known that the Stevenson 
Act restricting British rubber production 
in Malay states, Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon might become inoperative at some 
time after May 1. 

Mr. Baldwin, with characteristic inad- 
vertence, allowed the great news to leak 
out in such fashion that alert U. S. corre- 
spondents and their papers were able to 
scoop London by almost 24 hours. This 
caused a loss to British rubber men which 
London Rubber Magnate Arthur Anthony 
Baumann estimated at £7,000,000. He 
added caustically, “to Downing Street 
[the Prime Minister’s residence] is really 
unfit to govern the Empire.” 











. 


Papal Borrowing 


Of Sovereigns, temporal or spiritual, the 
Pope is the least frequent borrower of 
money. His finances, like his spiritual 
power, are immeasurable, occult— defying 
the statistical art. They are also ancient. 
Aaron of Lincoln, twelfth Century genius 
of Jewish finance in England, is credited 
with the initiation of large scale Church 
financial policy. It was Blount & Cie., 
French bankers, who issued the last Vati- 
can bond offering, in 1886, when Paris was 
the money-lending centre of the world. 
Last week it was the Protestant house of 
Halsey, Stuartt & Co., of Chicago and 
New York, who announced a forthcoming 
issue of $1,500,000 of 5% Vatican bonds 





*The unit of trading on the Rubber Exchange. 

{Last week Pope Pius XI cabled Harold 
Leonard Stuart, through George Cardinal 
Mundelein, the decoration of Commander of the 
Order of Pope Pius IX. The banker, who is a 
Protestant, is the only living U. S. citizen pos- 
sessing this order, the one decoration that the 
Pope bestows on non-Catholics. Usually it is 
given only to heads of governments or to out- 
standing public men, The late General Leonard 
Wood received it. 
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“Which bonds should I buy?” 


THOSE dependent upon the earnings of in- 
vested funds should see to it first of all that 
their principal is always safeguarded. At 
offices in over fifty American cities National 
City bond men are ready to help investors 
select issues which offer a suitable combina- 
tion of security and income. Their recom- 
mendations are based upon the Company’s 
wide experience in fitting good bonds to the 
varying needs and circumstances of the 


buyer. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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whose proceeds of sale will build new 
buildings for the College of the Propa- 
ganda of the Faith on a site of three acres 
on the Giancialo in Rome. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI has shown his particular in- 
terest in this novel piece of financing by 
summoning Cardinal Mundelein and the 
Right Rev. Mgr. B. J. Shell, both of Chi- 
cago, to Rome to conclude arrangements 
for the issue. They were to sail during 
the week. 

Unusual features of Church financing 
concern identity of owner of the physical 
property against which bonds are issued 
and the value of the property pledged to 
secure the mortgage. In this case the 
bonds will be issued under the name of the 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago and they will 
be guaranteed by $80,000,000 worth of 
Church property in Chicago. The Vatican 
Treasury will receive the proceeds of sale 
of the issue, and His Eminence Cardinal 
Mundelein will receive from the Vatican 
the sums necessary to pay annual interest 
and meet the sinking fund which will re- 
tire the bonds within 20 years. It is 
thought that the College buildings will be 
completed in time for Pope Pius’s golden 
jubilee of ordination to priesthood, in 
December, 10920. 

Church bond issues are fairly common. 
Wall Street knows well the 1st mortgage 
issue of the Holy Sisters of the Precious 
Blood. The New York market has re- 
cently distributed a Roman Catholic 
Church in Bavaria loan ($5,000,000), a 
Roman Catholic Welfare Institution in 
Germany issue ($3,000,000), and a Prot- 
estant Church in Germany Welfare Insti- 
tutions issue ($2,500,000): The two last 
named bond issues were offered to the 
public within a few days of each other, 
both by Protestant bankers. The house 
selling the Catholic bonds published in its 
formal advertisement that 36% of the 
inhabitants of the German Reich were 
Roman Catholics. The house offering the 
Protestant bonds asserted in its newspaper 
reproduction of the bond circular that 
“more than two-thirds” of the German 
population was Protestant. A prominent 
Jewish banker who is widely known as one 
of the first wits of Wall Street calculated 
the total ‘and remarked at a Bankers Club 
luncheon: “The problem of German Jewry 
is solved. We represent minus 3% of the 
population of the Fatherland.” 
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Mother & Son 


Mrs. Hetty Green, the late unique 
creative financier among women, had for- 
gotten that she had bought a railroad 
during the great panic of 1893. The 
Texas Midland, 125 miles long, had com- 
pletely slipped her mind. She found it 
one day when she had nothing better to 
do than paw over some dusty old papers. 
She sent her son, Colonel Edward How- 
land Robinson Green, to Terrell, Tex., 
headquarters of the road, to ascertain its 
value. It was a long sort of job, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission learned 
later. The road did not pay. Colonel 
Green established himself at Tezrell, be- 
came a prominent figure in Texan Repub- 
lican politics. It is still repeated in Texas 
that Mark Hanna himself put him on the 
governor’s military staff, which made 
Capitalist Green of Manhattan a Texan 
Colonel. The Colonel paid the railroad’s 


deficit regularly every year. It was his 
plaything. Last week the Southern Pa- 
cific bought Texas Midland, adding 125 
miles to 16,601 miles. Colonel Green re- 
ceived $2,500,000 cash. The Interstate 


Commerce Commission had put the road’s 

















©International 
THe LATE Hetty GREEN 
A railroad slipped her mind. 


value “tentatively” at $3,096,851. Col- 
onel Green has not revealed his own val- 
uation. Analysis of the road’s capital 
structure suggests that his _ illustrious 
mother made a good buy. 
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Red Gold 


Twenty crimson-dyed wooden kegs of 
Siberian gold bars (U. S. casks for gold 
export are white) stood idle four days 
of last week in the vaults of the Chase 
National Bank and the Equitable Trust 
Co., Manhattan, eating up $700 a day in- 
terest at the expense of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, which had ex- 
ported gold to the U. S. for the first time. 
Standing orders have outlawed Russian 
gold since 1920. |Only last month Secre- 
tary Frank B. Kellogg had ruled against 
cashing of Russian Soviet railroad bond 
coupons by the Chase National (Time, 
Feb. 13).] 

But last week President Coolidge him- 
self ruled that Soviet gold exports to the 
U. S. were a result of trade between the 
countries, and should be received.. There- 
fore, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
authorized the Assay office to count, test, 
weigh the bars, the bankers to sell the bars 
to the Sub-Treasury for a check in dollar 
denominations, the Mint to coin the bars 
into quarter-eagles, half-eagles, eagles, 
double-eagles. Assay office chemists in 
the annex to the Sub-Treasury building in 
Wall Street lit furnaces, uncorked acid 
bottles, adjusted exquisite balances, 
burned, corroded, measured, weighed bars 
of gold. It was standard gold. It was, in 
fact, new gold—from Siberian mines, 
which now produce $25,000,000 worth a 
year. U.S. trade with Russia is now larger 
than before the war, about $100,000,000 a 
year. The Soviets look the dollar in the 
face. 


Golden Rays 


Rayon (artificial silk*) means ray in 
French. Last week, Courtaulds, Ltd.,+ 
world’s largest rayon manufacturers, esti- 
mated to control 80% of the world’s trade, 
declared a 100% stock dividend, nominally 
worth £12,000,000 and a 25% cash divi- 
dend, tax free, for the year. 

The London Stock exchange, since the 
boom of seven years ago, has been as quiet 
as an untenanted playhouse. The rayon 
announcement pierced the gloomy hush 
like a spotlight lighting its stage for the 
premiere of an exciting play. The scene 
on the stage was an alley in the City of 
London, Throgmorton Street. Hustling 
onto this stage from every entrance came 
a mob of stock-brokers, those frantic and 
mysterious vaudevillians,. shouting the 
abandoned gibberish of their lines. 

The rayon announcement was made 
after the end of the stock market day in 
London; the next morning, before the 


Exchange opened (the London outdoor - 


curb market keeps the hours it pleases), 
the curb brokers on Throgmorton Street, 
unshaven and madly perturbed, bid the 
shares up from a little above £7 to well 
above £9. When the clock in Capel Court, 
a few blocks away from Throgmorton 
Street over the low City roofs, struck its 
nine slow bells, the sun slanted a bright 
beam into Throgmorton Street and the 
official Exchange opened. Here, the bid- 
ding corrected the excesses that the curb 
market had already effected; nonetheless, 
at the close of business, Courtaulds Shares 
and, by sympathy, the stocks of other arti- 
ficial silk firms, had soared to new high 
levels. There was a huge crowd milling 
and shouting in the alleys of the City; 
nothing like it had been seen since the 
Kaffir boom in the nineties. 

In New York, the effect of the Cour- 
taulds melon was less extravagant. On the 
Curb Exchange, Courtaulds rose from 384 
to 424; the next day was a U. S. holiday so 
that Manhattan brokers could sit and 
watch the play that was going on in Throg- 
morton Street. They whispered their ap- 
plause over whiskey and soda; then, on the 
next morning, they took their profits from 
the rise. 


Scents & Smells 


Fifty-four years ago was born a Cor- 
sican who grew up with a knowing nose 
for scents & smells. Smart women now 
know him as M. Francois Coty, a high 
priest of parfum at Paris. He conceals 
his origin so little that he is a Senator 
from Corsica. His hobby is to own and 
sometimes contribute to that conservative 
journal Le Figaro. Recently this hobby 
has gotten the scent & smell man into 
trouble. 

Because Le Figaro has challenged the 
good faith of Germany in international 
matters there has begun a German press 
campaign urging females of the Fatherland 

*It was invented forty years ago by a French 
nobleman, Count de Chardonnet. Practically any 
cellulose substance can be transformed into it, 
cotton linters (tiny shreds of cotton fibre 
formerly wasted), wood pulp, corn stalks, straw, 
etc. 

tSamuel Augustine Courtauld, philanthropist, 
publisher of Odes and Epodes of Horace in 
translation, 
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TIME 


A HUMILIATING EPISODE 


Episode 
Sirs: As an Original Subscriber to Time, I have fol- 
lowed with real interest the work of your organization. 
When you announced that Tipe would be henceforth a 
regular monthly magazine, [ sent in my dollar, and was 
curious to see what | would get in return. 


One afternoon my secretary brought in my first copy of the new 
Tipe. I started to read it. All I need say is that I was ‘in confer- 
ence’’ to a good many visitors for the rest of the day. Although I 
am not an advertising man, Tipe certainly struck a responsive chord 
with me. Its dedication ‘to the flow of busitness’’ is well made. 


On my way home, T couldn't help thinking how my brother, who 
is a banker, would enjoy the penetrating observations in this little 
business paper. Going up the drive | met him, told him about my 
discovery, and passed him the magazine. I little knew what trouble 
it would cause us. 


I have a fat Shetland pony named Frank for my children. He 
is ordinarily an orderly fellow. We let him run pretty much at large 
about the place. Well, just as I was passing Tipe to my brether 
Arthur, Frank galloped up and for some reason, attracted possibly 
by the blue border, he snatched Tipe in his strong, white teeth and 
started to devour it. Arthur seized Frank by the head and tugged at 
the magazine. I was angry and also amused, so half in fun and half 
in earnest I raised my light cane and started to beat Frank's rear end 
Passing motorists stopped to enjoy the spectacle of two middle-aged 
men struggling with a Shetland pony for the possession of a magazine. 


Suddenly an officious little man appeared from nowhere and, in 
the name of the S. P. C. A., ordered us to stop ‘‘maltreating that 
pony’ and would have haled us before the magistrate—had not our 
friend the local police officer intervened. 


So you see Tipe is more to me than a newsmagazine. It represents 
a humiliating episode. 


Seriously, however, let me commend in the warmest possible terms 
the illuminating and stimulating contents of Tipe. I didn't know 
business could be made so fascinating. Put me down for three years 
more. Here is my $3 (in spite of our experience with Frank, the 
magazine-fed Shetland). 


Sincerely yours, 


New Orleans, La. 


*Deleted in deference to a humiliated friend. 


Composograph 
Unfortunately Artist Woolf was not present at the 
combat in New Orleans between the brothers and Frank. 
Nor was a photographer at hand. 
In the best newspaper tradition, however, ‘TrDE repre- 
sents the episode by the above ‘‘ composograph.”’ 


Chorus 


In one week came 849 new subscriptions at $1. Tele- 
grams, special delivery letters, office boys appeared at 
25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C., seeking extra copies. 


The New Tide 


Tipe is published monthly at 25 West 45th Street, Manhattan, by 
the publishers of Time, the weekly newsmagazine. 

It aims to give significant news of the advertising and business 
world in the same way that TIME gives significant news of National 
Affairs, Foreign News, Science, Education, Sport, Religion, Aeronau- 
tics, Medicine, etc., etc. 

TivE costs $1 per year, and its advertising space can be purchased 
by concerns who have an earworthy story to tell. 

_With 5,000 subscribers it is estimated that Tipe will ‘pay out.” 
(There are at present 1,500 paid subscribers.) 

Far-sighted executives, aware of shifting trends in industry, ad- 
vertising, merchandising, will find Tipe illuminating, informative, 
vastly entertaining. 

So, too, will the better element among executives’ wives, sisters, etc 
For them, anxious to comprehend business mysteries, to continue as 
intellectual partners, Tipe will prove enjoyable reading, pleasant to 
take. 

Cover-to-cover TIME readers will welcome Tipe. 


+ eere. 


c/o TIME, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
Sirs: Enclosed is $1. Send Tipe for one year to: 
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Read Up 
On Safety 


OU will be interested 

in reading “Making 
Safety Pay Profits”—a 
new booklet. Why you 
should obtain up to 614% 
interest in the oldest 
-form of investment is 

graphically explained. 
The booklet also tells 
how a 55-year-old invest- 
ment banking. institution 
offers you safety with a 


liberal income. 


— INFORMATION COUPON=-— 5 


(THE F.H.SMITH Co, 
Investment Bankers — Founded 1873 | 3 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. {3 


285 Madison Ave., New York City I 
Branch offices in other Cities I 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me copy of I 
your new illustrated booklet which de- | 
| 

| 


scribes 614% First Mortgage Bonds of 
proven safety. 
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STAINED GLASS 
By JACOBY” 


—has come to bear the sig- 
nificance of a master specifi- 
cation in today’s expression 
of the ancient art which for 
centuries has beautified the 
Cathedrals of the old World. 
Today, Jacoby Stained Glass 
8 is finding innumerable new 
usesin thearchitectural treat- 
fi) ment of Libraries, Schools, 
Banks, Hotéls, Offices 
and Fine Residences, as well 
# asin Houses of Worship. 
FREE BOOK —The Jacoby Guild, leaders in the 


Stained Glass Industry for many years, will send on 
request their “Handbook on Stained Glass” which tells 
its complete story. Write forit, stating type of build- 
ing in which you are interested. Ask for Booklet 127. 
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yee GLASS CO 






The smartest, mostinteresting, entertaining 
and instructive Magazine in Americat¢ 10 
weeks for only 10 cts. Special introductory 
ofier. No magazine like it. Full of impor- 
tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
popular fiction. For all members of the 
family. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now. 


AA The Pathfinder, Dept.N-259 Washington, D.C. 











A Trip to Europe—FREE! 
(See Page 28) 
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to boycott Coty perfumes. Last year 
they bought 3,000,000 francs worth. Frau 
and fraulein should be courted. Therefore, 
last week M. Coty strove agitatedly to 
avert the boycott by “re-defining”’ his at- 
titude toward Germany in a special, most 
conciliatory issue of Le Figaro. 

While the effect of the German press 
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©Keystone 


Monsieur Coty 


He courted frau and frdulein. 


campaign hung in doubt, last week, M. 
Coty could at any rate congratulate him- 
self on the pro-Fascist line which he has 
taken in Le Figaro. As a result, it is said, 
Signor Benito Mussolini has issued certain 
quiet intimations to Italian customs offi- 
cials. When these gentry now espy a 
shipment with the Coty label they are 
reported to chear it through the customs 
both rapidly and with a certain favorable 
carelessness in checking numbers of vials 
and amounts of duty to be paid. 


Tin 

Lord Askwith of St. Ives (1st Baron), 
tin magnate in the Straits Settlements 
mines, blew a double-stopped yet harm- 
less blast of exaggeration at the Royal 
Colonial Institute held in London last 
week: 

“It has been estimated that if anything 
happened to America’s tin supplies about 
25°, of American husbands would go 
hungry, for the simple reason that tinned* 
food has robbed American women of their 
culinary art. The U. S. is effectually seal- 
ing itself in a tin can. Half the food 
Americans eat is tinned.” That was to 
prove to his stockholders that their tin 
investments were based on a sound com- 
modity. Then he let go with another 
toot: “Americans are so busy and so im- 
prisoned in their tinned lives that they 
never pause to consider what would hap- 
pen if the tin supply ran out and they had 
to fall back on ordinary food. The U. S. 
consumes 50% of the world’s tin.” 

Lord Askwith’s object was, of course, 
to boost the price of tin by suggesting 


*English ior “canned.” 
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that it might soon be as rare as gold. But 
London tin dealers were deaf to Lord Ask- 
with. They put down the price of tin by 
nearly $11 per ton and in New York tin 
lost $c oo pound. Guggenheim interests 
and the National Lead Co., largest U. S. 
tin producers, have frequently warned the 
U. S. of a world shortage of tin by 1040. 
U. S. prices, however, over the last four 
months have gone down to soc a pound 
from 65c. British tin hunters in the 
Straits Settlements are feeling the com- 
petition of U. S. producers in Bolivia. 
Lord Askwith, their bugler, has too much 
Straits tin to sell to the U. S. and the 
market ceaselessly declines. 





Gargoyle 


If the oil industry has not yet turned 
that corner ’round which prophets have 
been trying to squint for several months, 
nevertheless 9,300 Vacuum oil stock- 
holders were reassured last week that their 
great lubricating oil company was in a 
better state of financial health than the 
ailing gasoline companies. The morning’s 
mail brought announcement of a 100% 
stock dividend, worth $367,328,304 at the 
market price of the stock. 

Vacuum has always been generous to 
stockholders out of veneration for its 
creator, late Hiram B. Everest,* Roch- 
ester, N. Y. farmer, himself a poor man, 
and generous like all poor men. 

At the close of the Civil War, Farmer 
Hiram was a failure. He loved to raise 
apples. But his apples rotted. His farm 
went to ruin and un-repair. The harness 
fell apart. Inventor Everest, always of a 
studious, enquiring drift of mind, tried 
some of Mr. John. D. Rockefeller’s new- 
fangled Pennsylvania fluid called petro- 
leum on the harness. It softened, un- 
stiffened. Manufacturer Everest built a 
small still near his barn, made harness 
dressing, sold it, prospered a little, but was 
utterly ruined by a patent suit establish- 
ing that somebody else had _ previously 
made harness dressing in the same kind of 
still. 

Litigant Everest turned to his aban- 
doned harness-oil still. He thought of try- 
ing petroleum for mechanical lubrication. 
Only wax and vegetable oils were then 
in use. Modern lubrication science was 
born at the barn. The Rochester oil busi- 
ness soon became too vast for Hiram 
Everest. Responsibility of management 
told on him. The Standard Oil Company 
bought him out at a small price, throwing 
in a job with a small salary, a nominal job 
as President of the Vacuumt+t Oil Co. with 
nothing much to do. President Everest 
continued to raise apples on his farm out- 
side Rochester. 

Young sales managers with bright ideas 
searched through books on mythology for 
an international trade-mark intelligible to 
all nations in all languages, for Vacuum oil 
lubricating supply stations were dotting 
the earth, even to imperceptible islands of 
distant seas. The bright young men hit 
on the roc, huge bird that took Sindbad’s 
baggy pants in its beak and carried him 


*Died 1913, aged 83, founded Vacuum Oil 
Company 1866, retired from business 1870, sold 
Vacuum to Standard Oil Company 1880. 

|From the then new, now abandoned, process 
of distilling lubricating oils in a vacuum. 
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across mountains to drop him into a gully 
full of diamonds. But here a language 
difficulty arose. Roc sounds like rock. In 
German petroleum is rock-oil (Steindl). 
Most unfortunately the bird of Persian 
mythology would not do. Medieval 
France was then scanned. A suitably uni- 
versal monster was found adorning every 
Gothic Cathedral, fighting off devils. Gar- 
goyle, therefore, became synonymous for 
lubricating oil wherever Christian church 
architecture is known. The management 
of the Vacuum Oil Co., disliking puns, 
noticed too late that the unfortunate 
rhyme between “oyle” and oil. Gargoyle 
was already on countless billboards, lur- 
ing motorists, drawing business. Last year 
Vacuum’s earnings, it was allowed to be 
understood last week, were equal to, if not 
more than the $24,133,655 of 1926, where- 
as the great Standard of New York showed 
a decline in earnings for 1927 as compared 
with 1926 of from $32,776,502 to $16,- 
27,048. 








Giannini Third 


A billion dollar deal was compromised 
for one of $550,000,000 last week. The 
deal was in bank assets. The parties to 
the deal were Manhattan Social Register 
bankers embodying the traditions of the 
oldest U. S. banks and the son of an 
Italian immigrant who checked fruit of 
nights in San Francisco markets at 12, 
was a produce broker at 10, a big real 
estate operator in his mid-twenties, retired 
from business at 31, got into banking as 
the result of a row in a bank directors’ 
meeting, and last week entered Wall Street 
with the reputation of being the outstand- 
ing creative banking genius of the U. S. 

Last week, Amadeo Peter Giannini of 
California bought the 116-year-old Bank 
of America (Manhattan). This, combined 
with Giannini’s many-branched Bank of 
Italy and Bancitaly interests, will consti- 
tute the third largest U. S. banking institu- 
tion (largest is National City; second, 
Chase National). 

Originally, Banker Giannini had planned 
to put the Manufacturers Trust Company 
into his banking army, but complicated 
legal technicalities prevented him from 
conscripting it. Therefore, he simply 
bought the Bank of America. For it, a 
new building now rises, which presently 
will serve as campaign headquarters for 
the greathearted Californian. 

He kept his new bank open until 10 
o'clock Saturday night, transferred a 
$10,000,000 certified check in partial pay- 
ment, announced increase of capital stock 
to $50,000,000, declared that 50,000 stock- 
holders of his San Francisco bank and in- 
vestment trust would divide Bank of 
America control among themselves, named 
his brother Dr. Attilio H. Giannini, presi- 
dent of the Bowery and East River Na- 
tional Bank, as chairman of a new board 
of directors, refused office himself, spent 
Sunday reorganizing. 

All three biggest U. S. banks are out- 
side the orbit of direct Morgan influence 
which is exercised only upon lesser satel- 
lites in the Constellation of “institutional” 
(deposit) as distinguished from “private” 
(security issues) banking. 





NO MAN 
CAN AFFORD TO 
PUT OFF UNTIL TOMORROW 
THE LIFE INSURANCE 
HE SHOULD BUY 
TODAY! 





There’s always ONE to- 
morrow that never comes— 


Send for free booklet, “Seven Keys 
to Contentment.” It will help you 
plan your insurance program. Don’t 
put off until tomorrow—write today! 


Low Kate ~ Low (ost 
Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 


Founded I865 


DB P.M.L.1.Co., 1928 
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UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 






Write for facts about 
these United Bonds—pay- 
ment of interest and 
principal guaranteed by 
United States Mortgage 
Bond Company—an old, 
well established financial 
institution with resources 
of over $20,000,000 oper- 
atingunder thesupervision 


of the State of Michigan. 


In addition to this sub- 
stantial guarantee United 
Guaranteed Bonds have 
back of them securities of 
exceptional soundness— 
first mortgages on carefully 
appraised and selected im- 
proved real estate. These 
factors assure a maximum 
return consistent with 
safety—always the thing 
to consider in the pur- 
chase of securities. 


This Book 
Tells You How 


to start building an income— 
learn to save this way. Youcan 
begin on a small initial invest- 
ment, get a greater return than 
usual. Our book “The Habit 
of Success” shows the way. 
Write for your copy 
today—use coupon. 
UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
Resources $20,000,000 


361 U.S. Mortgage Building 
Detroit, Mich. 








| UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., 











| 361 U.S. Mortgage Bidg., Detroit, Mich. | 
Gentlemen : Please mail copy of book, “The Habit 
of Success”. . | 
1 Name | 
| Address I 
1 City. State - I 
Rladliecanctindeidinietsemust csinedahaateanadioie 


RELIGION 


Cathedral & Church 


“As a strong believer in adequate pre- 
paredness, it is my conviction that the real 
strength of the nation rests on the reli- 
gious sentiment of the citizens. The capi- 








©F otograms 
GENERAL PERSHING 
A strong believer. 


tal of the nation is the strategic point at 
which to make a demonstration of our 
common Christianity.” 

These, spoken in Washington, last 
week, were the words of famed General 
John Joseph Pershing as he prepared to 
act as host at a dinner for the members of 
the national and executive committees of 
Washington Cathedral.* At the dinner, it 
was announced that $800,000 had been 
given for work on the choir and the cross- 
ing of the new edifice. General Pershing, 
as chairman of the national committee, 
assumed formal leadership of the cam- 
paign to raise $6,800,000 immediately and 
$30,000,000 ultimately with which to make 
the cathedral a “U. S. Westminster Ab- 
bey.” He spoke further: 

“To try to build a worthy nation with- 
out faith in God is impossible. I welcome 
you tonight, therefore, not only as friends, 
but as co-workers in an enterprise which 
seems to me of vital importance to the 
future of our country—the hastening of 
the day when it can no longer be said that 
in Washington, the capital of the United 
States, there is no adequate expression of 
the religious faith of the people.” 

Having so spoken, General John Joseph 
Pershing entrained for Manhattan; at 
Manhattan embarked for Europe, for, as 
he has said, ““My chief interests are the 
building of monuments in France to the 

*Two of the guests were Andrew William 
Mellon, Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, treas- 
urer of the national committee for the Cathedral, 
and onetime (1922-27) U. S. Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, highly active executive chair- 
man of the national committee. 


memory of the service of American sol- 
diers in the War, and assisting to build 
this great cathedral to the glory of Him 
to Whom we owe all our greatness. Many 
cathedrals unfortunately, have been de- 
stroyed in wars, and I, for one, should like 
to have a hand in building a cathedral.” 


Contemporaneous with General Per- 
shing’s utterances was the announcement 
of plans for another National Church in 
Washington, this one not to be a U. S. 
Westminster Abbey or even a cathedral. 
Instead, it will be the largest U. S. cruci- 
form church; it will be called the National 
Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Charles 
Wood, D.D., president of its incorpora- 
tors, revealed that a site had already been 
chosen, that the church would be 290 feet 
long and 150 feet wide, that its steeple or 
tower would rise 222 feet above the 
ground. 


Murder Trial 


Five thousand people live in the farm- 
ing community of Reidsville, N. C. Smith 
T. Petty was a good deal like the rest of 
the men in the village, except that he 
sometimes got conspicuously drunk and 
beat his wife; on such occasions, his chil- 
dren, Alma, Woodrow Wilson, Smith, and 
Thelma, would stand in a corner, too 
scared to look. About a year ago, Smith 
T. Petty disappeared; after a decent in- 
terval, Mrs. Petty died. Last May, a 
Baptist revival preacher, the Rev. Thomas 
F. Pardue, gave a sermon in Reidsville on 
the subject of repentance. After his ser- 
mon, Alma Petty, sweet & pretty, who 
had married the village fire chief, Eugene 
Gatlin, went to him and made a confession. 
She said she had killed her father with an 
axe and put his body in a trunk in the 
cellar. The corpse of Smith T. Petty was 
found where Alma Gatlin said it was; 
there was a hole through the skull. 

The revivalist preacher was fixed with 
a nice choice of loyalties; he chose to re- 
spect the law rather than the sanctity of 
the confession which he had received and 
last week Mrs. Alma Petty Gatlin went 
on trial in the village of Wentworth for 
having killed her father. The courtroom 
was filled with reporters from Southern 
papers (Northern newssheets neglected 
the story) and with the inhabitants of the 
countryside who felt a strange unreality 
in the proceedings, as if they had suddenly 
stopped being real people and had become 
instead the actors in a play. The Rev. 
Thomas F. Pardue told his story to the 
court; after that he sat listening; acute 
observers noted that he often pared his 
finger nails. The brothers and sisters of 
Alma Gatlin supported her contention that, 
in point of fact, Mrs. Petty had killed 
their father in self defense and would have 
confessed the crime before her death had 
she not been overcome by coma. Two 
expert lawyers were imported to prosecute, 
and Alma Petty Gatlin, who had once been 
voted the prettiest girl in the village, sat 
and listened to one of them, a thin man 
with an acidulous voice, calling her story 
“thin air,” and urging that she be killed in 
the electric chair. 

One of her own two lawyers, Percy T. 
Stiers, made the point that gave the trial 
its religious significance. Should a con- 
fession made, in complete confidence, to a 
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minister, be brought into court as evi- 
dence? Lawyer Stiers pointed a thin 
finger at the Rev. Pardue and called him 
“a witch-burning Judas.” He said: “Let us 
have freedom to go to our pastors about 
the things that bear on our souls.” At the 
end there was further exchange of epithet. 

When the jury went out, the judge, not 
expecting a quick decision, left the court. 
Three hours later, he was fetched from a 
nearby village and driven back to the 
courtroom. The jury had reached a con- 
clusion. Whether because they believed 
the stories the witnesses had told on the 
stand, whether they disliked the idea of 
convicting the winner of a beauty contest, 
or whether, and this was the most likely 
reason, they felt an instinctive reluctance 
to accept as mundane evidence a secret 
that had been intended for the ears only 
of God, they announced that Mrs. Alma 
Petty Gatlin was not guilty of the murder 
of her father. The Rev. Pardue said, “I 
can truthfully say that I have done my 
duty to God and the State.” Mrs. Gatlin 
embraced her husband, set off to get her 
curling iron which she had left in the jail, 
and then went home. 


e- 








Strong Chests 


Newton D. Baker, onetime Secretary of 
War, addressed the closing session of a 


Washington conference of the Association | 


of Community Chests and Councils. He 
said: “Private philanthropy should not 
undertake anything which the State can 
do as well. . . .” 

Other speakers pointed out that corpo- 
rations should contribute to solve the 
social problems which they create in local 
communities. Said Colonel William Coop- 
er Procter, President of Procter & Gamble, 
Ivory Soap makers, chairman of the con- 
ference: “Corporate gifts to community 
chests should be. . . among the legitimate 
expenditures of the corporation. .. .” 


Doubtless it is more blessed to give than 
it is to receive, and doubtless the con- 
sciousness of this fact causes many a 
miser, waddling slowly homeward, to ease 
his crusted conscience by tossing a dime 
for a beggar to waste in drink and de- 
bauchery. Such philanthropy is pleasant 
but it is not blessed by efficiency. No 
more efficient is indiscriminate philan- 
thropy conducted on a larger scale. The 
purpose of the Community Chest is to 
lessen the indiscrimination and waste of 
large-scale philanthropy by simple and 
effective co-operation. Thus, instead of 
several separate and slipshod campaigns 
for charitable financing, a city in which a 
Community Chest functions has one con- 
certed campaign, lessening advertising ex- 
penses, increasing the net result. A board 
of directors, made up of the officials of the 
various welfare organizations, sees to it 
that budgets are properly distributed. 

The history of Community Chests is 
lengthy, evolutionary, and_ increasingly 
notable. In 320 U. S. cities, Community 
Chests now function; the Association of 
Community Chests and Councils exists 
merely as a clearing house to inform com- 
munities how they may put Community 
Chests into effect in a purely local con- 
nection. Philadelphia is the largest U. S. 
city to have a Community Chest; in 
Cleveland, (which in 1913 organized a 
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Judge value 
by these things 


simplicity « economy + quietness + roominess 


6 fea General Electric Refrigerator is so simple that it 
hasn’t a single exposed moving part. It hasn’t a belt 
or a fan or a drain pipe. It has no connections or stuffing 
boxes. It never needs oiling because the hermetically 
sealed casing which holds a// the mechanism also holds 
a permanent supply of oil. 


A specially designed motor of low horse-power, but high 
efficiency, uses very little current. Then, too, the top-unit 
design allows all the heat generated to rise above the box 
—not through it. Standards of quietness vary so widely 
that we can only invite you to listen to the refrigerators 
yourself to find how quietly they operate. 


The remarkable compactness of the chilling chamber gives 
each model the greatest shelf area for food. 


The fact that these refrigerators are the product of General 
Electric research is your greatest guarantee of value. 


There is a wide range of models and prices. Write for 
a completely descriptive booklet H-3. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 














WO WEEKS at the 
most famous of European 
spas — sun-bathing high 
among fragrant pines, 
drinking the restorative 
radio-active mineral waters, 
bathing in natural Nau- 
heim brine—the effect on 
nerves, heart and body is 
amazing. You can begin to 
enjoy precisely this tomor- 
row—for the Glen Springs 
is just overnight from New 
York. 


Known internationally as 
the American Nauheim, this 
famous Spa offers you not 
only outdoor sports... 
music and dancing... a 
cuisine of rare excellence 
... and a setting of glorious 
scenic loveliness... but the 
only natural calcium chlor- 
ide brine baths on this side 
ef the Atlantic—exact 
counterparts of the springs 
at Bad Nauheim itself! 


Now is a good time to 
drop business and social 
cares for a litth—you can 
return in a fortnight liter- 
ally a different person. 
Write for illustrated book- 
lets and special rates to: 
William M, Leffingwell, 
President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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federation for charity and philanthropy 
generally regarded as the beginning of the 
modern Community Chest movement), 
Denver, Detroit and elsewhere they work 
with eminent success. Cincinnati’s Com- 
munity Chest, organized as such in 1915, 
and greatly aided by the donations of 
Colonel Procter, is one of the oldest and 
most flourishing in the U. S. 
a 


Poll to Poll 


Between the extremes of evangelical 
Christianity and the Roman Catholic 
Church there slants an almost unbroken 
line: the emphasis placed upon alcoholic 
temperance by the denominations along 
this line increases in ratio to their distance 
from the Roman Catholic Church which 
does not favor Prohibition. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church lies 
between Rome and the strongly evangeli- 
cal, pro-prohibition denominations. Intelli- 
gent observers were not, therefore, great- 
ly surprised when they inspected the re- 
sults of a questionnaire poll conducted by 
the Church Temperance Society of the 
Episcopal Church. The questionnaire had 
been sent to 5,301 ministers; 2,980 of 
them had replied. The results were tabu- 
lated as follows: 

Is prohibition a success in your locality? 
Yes, 501; no, 1,304. 

Have we had the law long enough for a 
fair trial? Yes, 1,329; no, 758. 

Should the Volstead Act be modified? 
Yes, 1,389; no, 673. 

Should the Eighteenth Amendment be 
repealed? Yes, 953; no, 984. 

The Temperance Society then adopted 
a resolution, of which these paragraphs 
were a part: 

“Whereas, the attempt at prohibition as 
embodied in the Volstead Act has ham- 
pered the medical profession, corrupted 
politics and made the underworld semi- 
respectable, thereby setting bad examples 
to the young who are receiving their train- 
ing character; therefore, 

“Be it resolved that we record our con- 
fidence in the time-honored constitution of 
the Church Temperance Society, namely, 
voluntary temperance by moral educa- 
tion.” 





ss 
Definite Articles 


In 1925, the triennial general conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
resolved to delete, from the Protestant 
Episcopal prayer manual, that section 
known as “the Thirty-nine articles,” which 
among other things, defines some of the 
differences between Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic creeds and practices. This 
resolution, to be effected, must be ratified 
at the next general convention, to be held 
at Washington, in October. Last week 105 
more or less consequential lay members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church from 
45 of the 72 U. S. dioceses, signed a me- 
morial to the House of Bishops petitioning 
that the Thirty-nine articles be retained 
in the Prayer Book. The signers of the 
memorial omitted to specify certain 
Romish practices which they regarded 
with much disfavor; but they made ref- 
erence to “an organized movement wish- 
ing the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
adopt some of the doctrines and forms of 
worship now observed in the Roman 


| Catholic Church. .. .” 
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RADIOGRAMS 


demand action! 
That is why leading 


banks and exporters 
use this service 


Speed, accuracy—and more.... Radio- 
grams go direct to twenty-three coun- 
tries, entirely without relay. They are 
the swift, accurate carriers of news, 
quotations, acceptances between the 
United States and practically every point 
on the face of the globe. 


That is why this new-day communication 
service is growing more and more popu- 
lar with banks, exporters and all types 
of business that use international com- 
munication, 


Be sure of speed and accuracy. Always 
send your messages 


‘Via RCA 


Radiograms go direct to: 


Belgium Turkey Hawail 

France Liberia Japan 

Great Britain Argentina Dutch East 
Germany Brazil Indies 
Holland Colombia The Philippines 
Italy Dutch Guiana French Indo- 
Norway Porto Rico China 
Poland St. Martin and to ships at 
Sweden Venezuela sea 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America,Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA or Postal Tele- 
graph office; to trans-pacific countries at any RCA 
or Western Union office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in New York City 


O8 Mreel Birees.... 22... cscases Hanover 1811 
Produce Exchange..... . ._Bowling Green 8012 
ON See Rector 0404 
19 Spruce Street................Beekman 8220 
126 Franklin Street....... .... Walker 4891 
25 East 17th Street............ Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Avenue..... . .Madison Sq. 6780 
19 West 44th Street.......... Murray Hill 4996 


102 West 56th Street............... Circle 6210 
Boston 
109 Congress Street............... Liberty 8864 
San Francisco 
SB GORE DONG. 6c cc ncccedoscecs Garfield 4200 
Washington, D. C. 
1112 Connecticut Avenue........... Main 7400 


is famous the world over for its 
Stock Yards. The largest packing- 
house—as well as many smaller 
ones—uses Edison Service exclu- 
sively—for lighting its acres of 
plants and operating every unit 
of electrical equipment. 


Commonwealth Edison 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 15 
consecutive divii to its stockholders. Stoc! 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 
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A striking 
first novel that was 
the unanimous selection 


of the judges 


WA, 
ALU © 


7 dit) if 
Pe wat! ny] " 


HILL CO 


About prairies, 
dark, fresh villages, 
Yankee and Swedish feuds 
and the railway 
pioneer, Jim Hill 


He looked like a priest, and in the 
manner of a priest at the altar he 
held up the block of sod. Andy 
Maguffin happened to be at the sta- 
tion that day and it fell to him to 
voice the common thought. “If that’s 
the way they feel, why the hell didn’t 

s (/ they stay in Sweden?” he scoffed 
iT A'S (n harshly. 


UNTRY 


The $7500 prize biographical novel 


by Ramsey Benson 


BECAUSE of its vigor, its crude straightforward power— 
“Hill Country” by Ramsey Benson won the unanimous 
selection of the judges in the contest of the Forum and 
the Stokes Publishing Company for the best American 
biographical novel submitted by March 1, 1927... . It 
is a saga of the soil—a story moving slowly, inevitably, 
with the dark casual pleslce of a prairie night. Of 
“Yim” Hill, whom the Swedes ound Section, and long 
to see. But unique as a biographical novel in that Jim 
Hill never directly enters the picture. It is his influence, 
his personality, that bulk up everywhere. Once the 
whole town of Gumbo rushes to the station to see him, 
but he never comes. He is a sort of destiny for them— 
and for little Weese, the barefoot Yankee girl from the 
prairie schooner, and for Sven Opsahl who marries her 
in the end. ... A novel of railways, newspapers, poli- 
tics, passionate little feuds. Told with a sharp, bright in- 
tensity, bare of ornament of any sort. Recapturing life 
ina way that seldom happens. A very big piece of 
American writing. 

There will be six instalments. The March Forum, with 
the first instalment, is on the newsstands today. 40c a 
copy. Or you can use the coupon to get ten months’ 
subscription to the Forum—including the full novel 
“Hill Country”—for $2. 

Also in the March Forum are details of the “First 
Short Story Contest’”—open to writers who have never 
had a story published, accepted stories to be = for at 
usual space rates. And the prize offer for the best paper 
on “Our Next President.” 


Other features in March “Forum” 


Should the Government Keep Hands off — debate by 
Dr. Frank Bohn and Norman Hapgood. 


Machinery, the New Messiah—an authorized interview with Henry 
Ford. 


— Last Love Affairs of His Excellency, Mr. Franklin—by Bernard 
ay. 

Simon—Pure Athleticc—by Heywood Broun. 

Roots of College Evils—by Robert Cooley Angell. 

The End of the Borden Case—by Edmund Pearson. 

Last instalment of Disraeli—by André Maurois. 

Mother Goose-Step for Children—by Stephen Leacock. 





¢ 
FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY T. M. f 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
I eee } for two dollars for ten months’ subscription | 
to the Forum, beginning with March. | 


> 
Name____ ee 


Address ____ a as =— = 
Regular price, 40c a copy, $4 a year | 








FIRST INSTALMENT IN MARCH 
Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 441 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 


reprints may be had through this entirely | 


unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and = curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Jours) 


110 EAST 42“ST. few York City 











Off-Color Temper 


..» always together 
ORNING...noon...and night... 


whenever necessary, put a dash 
of Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant in a 
glass of water. 


Perfected by science to soothe raw, sore 
throat and relieve cold, this antiseptic 
mouthwash isalsoa marvelous refresher. 
Quickly it cuts and neutralizes the dark 
brown after-effect of tobacco or too 
rich foods and leaves in the mouth a 
tingling, refreshing taste that lingers 
for hours. And as it removes bad taste 
it is also quick to remove (not cover 
up) bad taste’s unwelcome companion 
—unpleasant breath. 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is safe 
... pleasant to use ...refresh- 
ing ...and it has no tell- 
tale odor to advertise the 
fact that you are in trouble. 
Try it,today. All druggists, 
35c and 60c. 

FORHAN COMPANY 

New York 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 





A Word in TIME 
Saves Nine. 








| Rosalind, poor and snobbish. 





TIME 


BOOKS 





FICTION 


Loneliness 


WINTERSMOON—H ugh Walpole— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

“The Duchess of Wrexe”’ was dead, but 
London’s aristocracy remained, despite 
postwar cocktail sets and dole-fed Lower 
Classes. There were still the flower women 
at the fountain in Piccadilly Circus, still 
the lions and Nelson, still the fireplace 


| sanctum under the stairs in St. James’s 


Club, still Big Ben and Curzon Street, 
still the higgledy piggledy of Shepherds 
Market. There was still Mrs. Beddoes, 
charwoman these many years to that kind 
Miss Janet and her beautiful sister Miss 
And today, 
being the wedding, was a holiday, for Mrs. 
Beddoes was going inside, inside St. 
Margaret’s, and not to watch as usual 
from outside the railings. No, “The Duke 
and Duchess of Romney request the 


| pleasure of the company of Mrs. Beddoes 


on the occasion of the marriage of their 
son Wildherne Francis Poole to Janet, 
daughter of the late... .’ Thus Janet 


| was plunged irrevocably into the Victorian 


tradition, and all to provide comfort and 
stability for her adored sister. Unfortu- 


| nately Rosalind had no use for such sta- 





| old house half shut up, woods, ponds, | 





bility. She found Janet’s reception rather | 
| a dowdy party; the room was very fine 
| with its white walls, shining background 


to the family pictures, “. . . but nobody 


was very smartly dressed. Very few young | 


people. No naked people at all. A great 
many old men with ribbons and orders. 
The Prime Minister, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Of course there would be 
lots of clergy... .” 

Janet had married not only this house 
in Halkin Street, but also Wintersmoon 
with its Minstrel’s Gallery, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s bed, its three ghosts, its Span- 
ish walk. But to Rosalind, Winters- 
moon was merely the depths of Wiltshire: 
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Invest for a Long 
or Short Period 


You can invest in Commercial National Trust Notes as best 
suits your convenience—any amount from $50 up for any length 
of time from 1 month to 1 year. A liberal interest return—vary- 


As Trust Notes are adequately protected by mortgage to main- 
tain their safety, they appeal especially to the conservative in- 
vestor. If you would like to learn more about them, mail coupon 


NATIONAL GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 























“Voice husky, throat 
that sore raw, that night I 
h t’? wasn’t 50% effective. 
throa And next day—well, I 
had to cancel a week’s 
engagements. Now, I always carry a 
bottle of Formamint tablets with me. 
According to my doctor, they release a 
safe, powerful germicide over the whole 
throat. And I can take them anywhere, 
at any time.” 

Unlike gargles, Formamint enables 
you to fight sore throat continuously. 
To treat sore throat, one Formamint 
tablet every hour; as a preventive, one 
every two hours. All druggists. 

ormamint 
THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
FREE OFFER 
Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-14 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 

Send me, free, samples of Formamint in metal 
pocket case. 

ae 


Address— 


Detroit, Mich. 
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peacocks, Salisbury Plain in the distance. 
So Janet lost Rosalind; and all that re- 
mained was a great emptiness. She could 
indeed have filled it with the traditional af- 
fairs of her mother-in-law the duchess— 
soup kitchens, canons, Agatha Bazaar— 
but much as she loved tradition, she was 
too modern for that kind of thing. So she 
fell miserably in love with her husband, 
although all he had asked, and still asked, 
of her was that she bear him companion- 
ship—and an heir. This she did. 

But she found therein the more loneli- 
ness because her husband, passionately de- 
voted to their small son, needed her less 
than ever. There was still Zanti, of the 
little curiosity shop, who dispensed phi- 
losophy to Janet much as he did, volumes 
ago (Fortitude, published 1913), to Peter 
Wescott. There was Peter himself, young 
and successful novelist. There was old 
John Beamister—Zoffany Club at a 
quarter to one precisely—who approved 
Janet’s quiet dignity. More important, 
there was the Duke, benevolently white- 
haired, who knew the bitterness of Janet’s 
love for his son. But none of these were 
enough—none of them needed her. Then 
suddenly the death of her child pitched 
Wildherne into depths of morbidity from 
which only Janet could save him. And 
at the moment of his crisis, Rosalind, also 
in trouble, summoned her sister. At last 
Janet was needed; had, indeed, to choose 
between the two needs. 

For years it has been said, and will 
be said again, that Hugh Walpole, the 
great humanitarian, can be sympathetic 
without being sentimental. For years he 
has written (and will no doubt write 
again) that spiritual loneliness is inevi- 
tably one of life’s tragedies. Sensitive, he 
hears “the still sad music of humanity,” 
then broadcasts its pure melody to moth- 
erly men and women, to callow adoles- 
cents. Others, tuning in, could almost 
wish a bit of static. 








“God ts Good”’ 


SHAKEN BY THE WIND—Ray Strachey 
—Macmillan ($2.50). Religion as the 
staff, the song and the big stick of life; the 
sense of guilt as an inescapable companion; 
the need of prayer for guidance in every 
big or little action—these were the sum of 
small town American thought in the early 
19th century. Sarah and Thomas Sonning 
started married life in Delaville, Pa., in- 
tent on proving that “it was possible to 
combine happiness on earth with full sub- 
mission to the will of God. . . . They had 
no doubt of success.” But salvation via 
the Congregational church was slow, dull. 
They tried Methodism, abandoned it; har- 
bored a young “Perfectionist” preacher 
until they discovered him one midnight 
expounding the doctrine of spiritual bridals 
to two young girls; rejoiced at last to find 
so saintly a man as Rufus Hollins, so com- 
forting a hope as that of personal inter- 
course with God. When it developed that 
this intercourse was most often (and 
effectively) achieved by close communion 
between two humans, Sarah indulged a 
doubt. When her husband, preaching the 
new creed, caused a public scandal, and 
two of her children joined Rufus Hollins’ 
colony to await the Second Coming, she 
sinned knowingly, trying to match her will 
against God’s, seeking to save them by her 


TIME 


own means. Evidently God was very 
angry. Her adopted daughter died giving 
birth to a still born Messiah; her son 
drooped, heavy with disillusion; her hus- 
band sat all day writing venomous tracts 
against religion. 

Working with material which suggests 
numberless jibes, distortions, sophisticated 
analyses, Author Strachey has chosen in- 
stead to give it compassionate treatment. 





Tinker’s Book 


TinKeER’s Leave—Maurice Baring— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). Miles Con- 
sterdine, timid 27 year old nephew to a 
domineering aunt, goes to Paris. Here he 
is soon persuaded, by a menage of erratic 
Russians, that his proper mission in life 
is to be, not a business man, but a photog- 
rapher in Manchuria, where the Russians 
and Japanese are having a war. In Man- 
churia he leads a highly social existence, 
chatting at great length with Aloysha, who 
is his constant companion, with Haslam, 
U. S. magazine correspondent, with Elena 
Nikolayevna, a nurse with whom he falls 
in love. After a time Miles Consterdine 
gets dysentery and returns to Moscow 
where he holds more conversations. Author 
Baring in this novel ties fluttering ideas, 
like streamers, to the rapid, 
bicycle of his plot, so loosely that they 
frequently get tangled in the spokes. 


NON-FICTION 


Getting Better 

MAN RIsEs TO PARNASSUS—Henry Fair- 
field Osborn—Princeton University Press 
($2.50). Ages and ages ago, but eons after 
primates became distinctly monkeys, apes 
and men, mankind began his fumbling rise 
to earthly supremacy. The start was prob- 
ably on the plateaus of Central Asia and 
the first men were certainly runners. They 
hunted to live. Descendants of theirs who 
wandered into other plateaus of the con- 


tinents continued the hunting life. Others | 


traveled into forests and became climbers, 
others into level lowlands and became 


squatting farmers; others into seashores | 


and became aquatic. Millennia spent in 
the same sort of places developed distinct 
types of men. But of whatever type they 
were, and wherever they lived, they im- 
proved their lots. The more difficult it 
was to gain a livelihood, the quicker and 
the farther they rose in mentality and 
spirit. And the purer a race kept itself, 
the quicker and higher it rose among its 
neighbors. Today, writes the shrewdly 
erudite president of the American Museum 
of Natural History, “purity of race is 
found in but one nation—the Scandi- 
navian.” But, he laments, “‘so many of its 
best men have left the homeland for 
America that today the dependent class is 
relatively large; realizing these conditions, 
the Scandinavian people have set on foot 
a movement to keep the best men and 
women at home, and such a movement has 
also been begun in the United States. Such 
new racial consciousness is a hopeful sign, 
and with it before our eyes we need not 
despair.” By such conclusion, Dr. Osborn 
puts a controversial colophon to his other- 
wise straightforward exposition of man’s 
rise to Parnassus. Men are sure to debate 
his point acrimoniously. 
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When you sail on 
American ships 


to Europe 


OUR trip abroad on any American 
liner today is like a week’s visit in 
a first class, modern American hotel. 
These ships belong to you—they con- 
stitute the American way to Europe. 


The flagship, S. S. Le- 
viathan, is the largest and 
best known ship in the 
world. The stewards are as 
polite as only perfect stewards can be, 
the cuisine is world-famous, your state- 
room is a marvel. A little over five days, 
glorious days of sea and sun, from New 
York to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


The S. S. George Washington is now 

a most attractive cabin ship —the larg- 
est in the fleet— with the 

JX), same first class luxuries as 

: before, but with rates very 
much reduced. Triple 

promenade decks, and nearly all outside 
staterooms. Sailing from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, and to Bremen. 





Reservations on the sister ships, S. S. 
President Roosevelt and S. S. Presi- 
dent Harding, as well as 


always in demand among 
cabin class passengers. 
From New York to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
and Bremen. The beautifully re-condi- 
tioned S. S. America will be one of the 


very finest cabin ships in the world. 
First sailing is in March from New York 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Bremen, 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your nearest steamship agent for reser 
vations and added information, or write to— 


United 


States Lin 


45 Broadway *Phone 


New York City 



















115 FNJOVABLE 


Keer physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it 


Oscillate Your Way 


To Health 


The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Bulger” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day” — 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion—with complete 
series of home exercises. 
wey we oe ee oe ee Ae 
Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room W-218 


Please send me the Free Boox “ 


EW WAY 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Keerinc Fit” —Today. 


Name 


Address 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse” 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
> 4 St Be oP Se Mie te a oe ee ee a 





EIGHT YEARS 
WITH WILSON’S CABINET. 
By David F. Houston 


Former Sec’y of Agriculture and 
Sec’y of the Treasury 


Original Edition Brand New 
2 Vols. Illustrated. Complete Index 


Published (1926) at $10.00 


Our Special Price $ 1 98 


(Carriage charges extra) 
“David F. Houston knows more about Wilson 
and the Wilsen Administration than any 
other living man.”’ 


| LIMITED QUANTITY! ORDER AT ONCE! 


NION 18 C 420 
IBRARY J < 
’ SSOCIATION EST. 1864: 


W rite for Bargain Catalog Tm i 96 














TIME 


LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 4) 


signify the peacefulness which his sensitive spirit 
found in the land of his forefathers, Palestine. 
His wife was a native Palestinian Jewish girl. 
They married, emigrated to the U. S. and made 
their home in San Francisco. 

I trust you will print this letter or in some 
other way correct your original but erroneous 


statement, thus placing the credit where it is 
due. 
J. L. BERENSON 
Stoughton, Mass. 








Coal Truth 


Sirs: 

I am President of the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corporation, one of the coal companies 
referred to in your issue of Feb. 13, 1928, under 


the heading of “LABOR HORROR IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.”,. . 
Your periodical has come to my house for 


several years 
the truth. 

The publicity that has been coming out of 
Western Pennsylvania the last few weeks, in 
relation to the strike situation and the operations 
of the coal companies, is no doubt promoted by 
the miners’ organization. Lots of the material 
is untrue. Much of this publicity is over-drawn 
and designed for only one purpose—to elicit 
public sympathy for a losing cause... . 


Horace F. BAKER 


and I feel that you want to print 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Time printed last week a letter from 
C. F. Taplin, lawyer for Subscriber Bak- 
er’s company, ably refuting a story which 
had reflected upon its good name.—Eb. 








¢ 
Engineer's Oath 
Sirs: 

Our attention has been called to an article 
appearing on p. 19 of the Feb. 13 issue of Time 
on the subject of “the lawyer’s oath.” Much 
has been said and written regarding the Hippo- 
cratic Oath of doctors and lawyers. 

The American Association of Engineers re- 
cently prepared and adopted an oath for the 
engineering profession entitled “The Engineer’s 
Vow of Service.” This is the only oath written 


thus far for the engineer. Because we believe 
that you will be interested in the Vow we are 
enclosing copy with this letter. We shall be 
pleased to receive your comments. 
M. E. McIver 
Secretary 
American Association of Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Oath: 


We dedicate ourselves to the service of man- 
kind as members of the Engineering profession. 

We consecrate our professional knowledge and 
skill to the advancement of human welfare, 
saiety and progress. 

As we benefit by the technical knowledge and 
public esteem won for the Profession by the 
Engineers who labored in the past, we shall ever 
strive to augment that heritage before passing 
it on to the Engineers who are to follow. 

We therefore affirm our guiding purpose: 

So to live and work as to justify the trust and 
confidence reposed in the Engineering Profession. 

To carry out professional engagements with 
generous measure of performance, and with 
fidelity toward those whom we undertake to 
serve. 

To foster a spirit of courteous consideration 
and fraternal co-operation within the Profession. 

To extend encouragement and a helping hand 
to younger Engineers and to those in need. 


To place Service before profit, the honor and 
standing of the Profession before personal ad- 
vantage, and the Public Welfare above all other 
consideration. 

The Hippocratic Oath is better than the 
Engineer’s Oath. The latter is too vague. 
Let engineers construct an oath containing 
specific detail of which they are supposedly 
masters.—Eb. 
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Luxury Cruises 


N the short space of 16 days, you visit the 
most interesting islands of the West Indies 


and the Bermudas. You cruise over tropical 
seas on a ship of luxurious comfort. 


Ss. S. VEENDAM 


This magnificent oil-burning turbine steamer is 
especially designed for tropical cruising. All 
accommodations deluxe in every detail; direct 
ventilation; broad, cool decks. 


MARCH 17~—16 DAYS 


Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana 
and Nassau in the Bahamas 
Rates $230 and Up 
Cruise fares include comprehensive shore excursions, 
carefully arranged and carried out by the Frank 
Tourist Company. For choice selection of accommo- 

dations, make reservations now, 


Illustrated Booklet ‘‘15”’ sent on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and- Agents in all principal Cities and 


FRANK TOURIST CO. = 542 Fifth Ave., N.} 














“Its fame increases” 


Jesus 


A New Biography 
By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


‘There are innumerable biographies of 
Jesus Christ. This one, published in the 
autumn of 1927, has already stoutly 
stood the tests of criticism and contro- 
versy. Its fame increases. 


“his aim is merely to disentangle 
the truth from the myth, to discover 
and state what is fact and what has 
been added to fact to make it more 
appealing or more exciting. 


“Author Case fairly considers what is 
said to have happened and compares it 
to what probably happened; the result 
is a volume which irritates no one by 
unbased assertions, which informs those 
who wish their religious tenets to be not 
entirely at variance with known facts.” 


—Time. 
It is $3.00 
The University of Chicago Press 
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In the Day’s Work 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Mississippi was rising sullenly 
—ripping jagged crevasses in even 
the most stoutly built levees, inun- 
dating wide areas of farm lands, making 
thousands homeless. 

At one of the many towns facing the 
crisis, a break came spreading ruin through 
the streets. A government steamer rescued 
goo refugees, but the four telephone opera- 
tors refused to forsake their posts. The 
telephone company notified the operators 
that they were not expected to stay. 
Friends warned them to leave at once. 
They decided to remain on duty, and the 
exchange was the only thing in town that 
continued to carry on. 





The world hears little of “the 
spirit of service” until times of emer- 
gency and disaster . . . when a 
flood on the Mississippi or in New England, 
a storm in Florida or St. Louis commands 
the attention of the whole nation. But 
behind the scenes this spirit is always pres- 
ent. Each hour of every day, telephone 
calls of life or death importance speed over 
the wires of the nation-wide system, and 
telephone users confidently rely upon the 
loyalty and devotion to duty of the men 
and women who make this service possible. 

“Get the message through.” That is the 
daily work of the more than 310,000 Bell 
System employees. 


From the Forest-clad 


Slopes of Maine ~ 


Direct to You! 


Fresh, fragrant spruces from the heart of the spruce 


country! 


That is where this beautiful and useful 


evergreen tree gets a better start than any other 
place in the world. That is where the hardiest, 
most shapely, the deepest green trees are now being 
brought up for your pleasure. 

Here is a chance for you to become better ac- 
quainted with these splendid friends of man— 


Living Trees 


OW you can raise your own 
N trees. Their steadily increas- 

ing beauty—their strong, 
silent personalities—will repay you 
many times. 

The delightful practice of tree 
growing is so easy by this plan of 
The Living Tree Guild. And you 
can be sure of success! For if you 
report that any of your Guild trees 
are not flourishing, they will be 
promptly replaced within a year 
without cost to you. 

Such a guarantee is made possible 
in conjunction with the surprisingly 
low price because of the quality of 
these trees, and the special method 
by which they are packed for ship- 
ping. This method of encasing the 


trees in spagnum moss keeps the 
root systems moist. Thus, the post- 
man can deliver them to any ad- 
dress in the United States virtu- 
ally as fresh as the day they were 
taken from their home soil. 

In this way, The Living Tree 
Guild offers to everyone a way to 
have the finest trees; four-year 
transplanted specimens. With trees 
as old as that you gain several years 
of development over seedlings (they 
are six to ten inches tall upon de- 
livery and have magnificently large 
root systems). 

With such spruce trees in your 
ground—the sun and rain will con- 
stantly make increasing profits and 
loveliness for you. 


tee GUARAN 


This stock of Guild Trees has 
been inspected by The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a cer- 
tificate of inspection issued. 
With each shipment there are 
clear instructions for planting 
and suggestions for the many 
uses. of these delightful spruce 
trees. 

The low price of these trees 


TWELVE 


conforms with the purpose of 
The Living Tree Guild to pro- 
mote tree growing among a 
large number of individuals. 
Thus to teach the joy and value 
of trees by practice and not by 
theory. Won't you make this 
modest investment? It will 
bring you much pleasure and 
profit. 


BEAUTIFUL of 
NORWAY SPRUCES 


These trees will increase in value rapidly. 
Start your trees in your own ground without delay. 
Later they can be transplanted if you 


never regret doing so. 
move—but start now. 


Every year counts. 


You will 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD 


National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 


468 Fourth Avenue (at 31st Street) New York, N. Y. 


Ask for our 
catalogue 

“Plant Your 
Own Trees 


* 
and Save 90%" —__,s' 
x 


The 
Secret 
Is in the 
Roots! 


OY 


EE 
“ GUILD, DEPT. 33 
Soa 468 Fourth Ave. 
Sa New York, N. Y. 
Sa Please deliver 12 Norway 
** Spruce 4-year transplants, 


* GUARANTEED! 
it $3.95 is not enclosed herewith you 
may send C. O. D. (This price includes 
packing and carrying charges.) 


Os 
* 
“2 


Add ress 


Pdi [-] Check here if you want Two Dozen for $7.50. 





